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REV. THOMAS STEDMAN, M. A. in their generation; of old, men of re- 

( With a Portrait.) nown.t Having encountered the dis- 


Tue life of a clergyman is seldom marked 
with incidents either sufficiently striking or 
sufficiently diversified, to furnish matter for 
general interest. His name, as well as his 
person, seldom travels beyond the precincts 
of his pari quiet scene of his 

fessional labours—the centre of most of his 
other pursuits, attachments, or amusements ; 
there he is, properly speaking, known. 
Hence, if brief memoirs* of such men are 
of any use, or possess any interest, it must 
be confined generally to the objects of past 
professional labour; to the wider circle of 
personal friends, or amultifarious acquaint- 
ance; Or, enlarging still farther, at the 
most, to those of the same profession, and 
professional pursuits. To either, or all of 
these, such a memoir conveys an interest, 
and an interest much of the same kind ; it 
being, as it were, a sort of posthumous 
voice, “by which, being dead, he yet 

eth. 

The subject of the present sketch was 
born at Brigenorth, Shropshire, Dec. 14th, 
1745, of good and respectable parents.+ 
He could number among his ancestry, with 
a triumph of a professional as well as a 
congenial kind, one in particular, who made 
a noble sacrifice to conscience and integrity, 
Rowland Stedman, a native of Diddlebury, 
in the same county ; and distinguished, ac- 
cording to Calamy, by learning, piety, and 
zeal. He, with the memorable band of the 
two thousand, was ejected from his living 


advantage of removal to different schools, 
the last of which was that of > 
not at that time so ably conducted as at 
present ; he took rather an unusually long 
time to deliberate on his future profession. 
But, fixing on the Church, he entered at 


Pembroke College, Oxford ; and proceeded 
regularly to the of B. A. and M. A, 
On quitting the University, and entering 


into holy orders, he had the good fortune 
to become curate to Dr. Stonhouse, rector 
of Great and Little Cheverel, Wilts, 
through the friendship and recommendation 
of that excellent man, Job Orton ; and thus 
was formed and matured a friendship, which 
had the happiest effects on his future con- 
duct as a man and a clergyman, and con. 
stituted the joy and pride of his whole life. 
In this retreat, so congenial to his taste, 
and beneficial to the studies of the raw, un- 
fledged diyine, he spent the happiest days 
of his life. With an orderly and docile 
people to instruct, his labours were blest, 
and many “ owned the seal.” And,among 
what the great Lightfoot called his “russet 
coats,” he could number “ the Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain,” whose simple annals have 
been recorded by Mrs. nah Moore. 
There he could apply the words of his 
divine Master, “ his sheep heard his voice, 
and followed him.” 

In 1775, he was unex ly presented 
to the living of Wormington, Glocester- 
shire, to which he was institated by the 


* The present was drawn up at the wish and 
instigation of several esteemed friends of the de- 


+ He often exprest his thankfulness that he was 
born of hd rather than of great parents. Here- 
in he differed waey in feeling, it should seem, 
from a late celebrated prelate, a native of the same 
town with bimself: for whom “the boast of 
heraldry ” had greater charms. _ Whilst, however, 
his humbler-minded townsman was ever forward 
to admit that prelate’s undoubted claims to learn- 
ing and genius, he certainly, ,it must be owned, 
was not equally prepared to allow, but (we fear) 
was rather ‘sceptical, concerning his pretence to 
enrolment in a certain noble family. However 
the point of pedigree might have been settled—or 
whether still one of doubtful disputation, (“* nam 
genus et proavos, et que non fecimus ipsi, Viz ea 
nostra voco ;”) an intimacy subsis between 
the bishop and his humble friend and townsman 

110.—voL. Xx. 


for many years, and was only interrupted by an 
event that levels all distinctions—mors et com- 
mune sepulcrum. 

t We must beg not to be misunderstood. By 
the above is assuredly not méant to be implied 
that the deceased was a Noneconformist in dis- 

nise: or as pledging Aim to the same line of con- 

uet with the Nonconformists. The truth is, he 
had no disguise in bis nature. He was, animo et 
corde, thorough Episcopalian. Though, it must 
be rem@mbered, that many of those good men, who 
resigned their livings and their all, by the Act of 
Uniformity, had received episcopal ordination, 
Their conscientious joe of integrity was sure 
to find an echo in hés breast: and (utati mutan- 
dis) would have found a true follower. Such a 
sacrifice for conscience sake, however erroneous 
in judgment, it is conceived, entitles those men to 
be ranked at least among “the remnant of the 
giants ” of the English Church. Gen. vi. 4. 
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celebrated Bishop Warburton : whose great 
mind, then rapidly falling to decay, pro- 
duced on our young clergyman an im- 
pression he never afterwards lost. In allu- 
sion to this humiliating and affecting lesson, 
he would often emphatically repeat those 
lines of the poet, 

“From Marlbro’s eyes what streams of dotage flow: 
And Swift expires, a driv’ller and a show !” 

In 1788, he was called to a more active 
sphere of duty, at Shrewsbury, the scene of 
his education; having been presented to 
the vicarage of St. Chad. Owing this 
piece of preferment to the kind exertion of a 
valued, and, a long life, much 
respected friend ; he entered on his arduous 
duties with conscious diffidence. But 
though brought into contact, never into 
collision, with jarring sects and parties, 
more especially on one or two great, rather 
than memorable, occasions; he had the 
singular felicity of being respeeted by all. 

sense, conciliating manners, and an 
invincible love of peace, enabled him to 
steer clear of those rocks which sometimes 
rove hurtful, if not fatal, to the labours of 

e pastor. Respectful, but not obsequi- 
ous ; humble, but not servile ; independent, 
but never dogmatical or dictatorial ; his 
conduct, public and private, was ever 
mfarked with propriety—at the same time 
that his integrity was so unquestionable, 
that he never gave offence, save to those 
who mistook the purity of his motives. 

In 1785, he married Catherine, niece of 
the Rev. Dr. Adams, his predecessor at 
St. Chad’s, and master of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford : the learned and gentlemanly 
antagonist of the acute but sophistical Hume, 
in his justly celebrated answer to the “‘ Essay 
on Miracles,” of that philosopher and scep- 
tic. By this amiable woman, and best of 
wives and mothers, he left five children. 

But it is time to view him more particu- 
larly in his pastoral character: and herein 
it was apparent that love to God and man 
inspired and invigorated all his labours. 
In his discourses from the pulpit, he was 
gtave, sober, and impressive ; and, as has 
been said of his valued friend, the learned 
and apostolic Townson, by his excellent 
and most instructive biographer, Arch- 
deacon Churton, “ You wouldhave pledg- 
ed your life on his sincerity :” whilst his 
unaffected, but dignified deportment, his 
gesture, his look, so truly savouring of a pro- 
per sense of “his high commission ;” and, 
above all, his “doctrine and life coinci- 
dent,” gave “ lucid proof that he was honest 
in the saered cause.” His diseourses were 
plain and simple; exhibiting the most 
cheerful 


and encouraging views of religion, | 


the most comprehensive and enlarged no- 
tions of the Christian covenant. He rarely 
discussed points of a merely doetrinal na- 
ture, or perplexed his hearers with sub- 
tleties distinctions, in stating different 
modes of faith. God is love, was the 
groundwork and master-principle of his 
discourses, as well as his constant theme : 
and with this ample shield he could repel eve- 
ry narrow, selfish, and demoralizing doctrine 
and opinion, so derogatory to the divine 
goodness, so contrary to every notion of 
Justice, and subversive of practical holiness.* 

At the bed of the sick, he gave full vent 
to his feeling. Whilst he laid the axe to the 
root of the tree, and imprest on the sinner 
the necessity of repentance, and amend- 
ment of life; he was ever forward to catch 
with delight the faintest spark of contrition, 
the slightest symptom of returning con- 
valescence: these he was extremely cau- 
tious of quenching by too rigid and harsh 
treatment, especially at so critical a junc- 
ture; or of afterwards overlaying by too 
severe exactions. 

These all-important duties were seldom 
interrupted either by illness, or absence 
from his flock : he was a constant resident 
among them for upwards of forty years: 
his parish was his home. He never sought 
preferment, Had this been his object, his 
numerous and highly-respectable acquaint- 
ance, and correspondence with fen in 
the highest stations of the church; not to 
mention his occasional visits, particularly in 
early life, at the houses of the great,+ to 
which his agreeable manners made him a 
no unwelcome inmate, and the ready 
communication of the literary stores he was 
known to possess, either by loan, or (what 
was most frequently the case) by gift— 
these circumstances and opportunities, had 
they been cultivated with those views, were 
the most likely to, and might, it is believed, 
have advanced him to more valuable pre- 
ferment. 

From the laborious concerns of a large 
and populous parish, and incessant devo- 
tion “ angulis et libellis,” to his books 
and his retirement ;” he nevertheless found 
time to give to the world some highly use- 
ful publications. Besides several sermons 
on particular occasions, and useful and 


* The following may possibly furnish an useful 
hint. In his sermon-case were deposited a few 
choice heads of some of his favourite divines and 
preachers, With these he would refresh his me- 
mory immediately before he stood up to preach. 
Hence, if his energies were inclined to slumber at 
the moment they were most wanted to give effect to 
his discourse; a glance at a Hooker or a Tillot- 
son, a Baxter or a Doddridge, seldom failed to 
kindle a congenial flame. 

+ Hartlebury Castle ; Blithfield ; St. Asaph, &c. 
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= oe tracts; his “Letters to a Young 
lergyman,” (himself) from his inestimable 
friend, the Rev. Job Orton, form one of the 
most valuable manuals for the use and di- 
rection of the younger clergy, which has 
ever been published. Mr. Orton was a 
dissenter ; perhaps the ultimus Romanorum : 
and the well-known biographer of the ad- 
mirable Doddridge. Of their mutual and 
long-cherished friendship we have before 
spoken. But the publication of the Letters 
of a Dissenting Minister, addressed to 
himself, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, sincerely, too, devoted to her in- 
terests, and with adher- 
ence to her doctrines and principles ; does 
equal honour to the moderation, candour, 
and disinterestedness of the amiable editor, 
and to the liberality of those excellent 
prelates, who applauded the publication, 
and recommended it to their clergy. To 
these he added a second volume of “ Let- 
ters (to himself), from the Rev. Sir James 
Stonhouse, Bart. ;*” a name he never men- 
tioned but with respect, and the most tender 
affection. In 1790, followed “ Letters 
to and from Dr. Doddridge,” published 
from the originals in his own possession : 
and subsequently, “ Letters from Bishop 
Warburton to Dr. Doddridge.” 

In addition to the above, he occasionally 
made communications from his ample and 
richly-varied store of original mss. to se- 
veral ephemeral publications, and other 
larger works; one of which last was, some 
original letters of eminent persons, to his 
esteemed friend, the late Mr. Nichols, for 
his “ Illustrations of the Literary History of 
the Eighteenth Century.” 

In the summer of 1825, he made a long 
journey for the of once more 
seeing his beloved children, and their re- 
spective families, in Shropshire, Middle- |. 
sex, and Essex. He frequently intimated 
that this would be his last, though no 
symptoms were visible to confirm the pre- 
sentiment: “his bow abode in stre’ a7 
his step was still firm, his body erect, his 
faculties alert; with occasional failures of 
memory. In November, however, it ap- 
peared that he had not been wrong in his 
conjecture. A sharp fit of the gout brought 
on a general reduction of system, from 
which he had not sufficient power to rally. 
The wheels of nature ona. proceed no 
farther ; and the machine stood still. This 
event took place Dec. 5th, 1825. Thus 
died this truly amiable and venerable man, 
in the 80th year of his age, and the forty- 

* A new edition, with the introduction of several 


additional letters,is intended for publication, by 
his son, Dr. S. 


second of his ministry. — Post funera 
virtus. Death stamps the estimation of 
the man, and fixes his worth. As he had 
lived in the affections of his flock ; so, at 
his somewhat sudden, though gentle re- 
moval, he received ~! their hands the —_ 
unequivocal marks of respect; shops 

dwellings stood on the morn- 
ing of his funeral. His pall was supported 
by eight of the clergy of the town ; upwards 
of fifty respectable parishioners voluntarily 
accompanied his remains to the grave : and 
even the commercial pursuits of a large 
town seemed partially suspended in the 
payment of this last tribute of affectionate 
respect to the virtues of the deceased vene- 


rable pastor. J.S. 


ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF SUPPRESSING 
BLASPHEMY, WITH A PARTICULAR RB- 
FERENCE TO THE CASE OF MR. TA¥- 
LOR, WHICH WAS HEARD IN THE COURT 
OF KING’S BENCH, OCT. 24, 1827. 


Some few years back, the prosecutions of 
persons for what has been termed Blasphemy 
against Christianity, were very numerous. 
During the last five or ten years, however, 
they have been much less common; and 
the result of leaving them to their career of 
iniquity has perhaps been upon the whole 
beneficial; yet circumstances will occa- 
sionally arise, which seem to demand ma- 
gisterial interference, lest these deluded men 
should suppose that the law is supinely te- 
garding their evil machinations, 

So long as they keep their y sana 
within the bounds of decency and decorum, 
they are or may be allowed to proceed; 
but when they would overstep these, and, in 
coarse and sarcastic language, heap con- 
tempt and ridicule upon a faith which 
holds out to us promises of so much 
real happiness both in this world and in the 
next,—a faith we hold most dear; then 
public decency is insulted, and demands 
their removal. 

A case has recently come before us, 
which has excited considerable interest. 
It is that of Mr. Taylor, who has been 
tried for blasphemy, and found guilty by a 
jury of his own countrymen and neighbours, 
notwithstanding his long and laboured 
defence. It is my intention to offer a few 
remarks on the subject generally, and then 
to examine this case particularly. 

Great diversity of opinion has prevailed, 
and much has been said and written re- 
specting the propriety and impropriety. of 
inflicting punishment on persons guilty of 
disseminating opinions subversive of the 
Christian Religion. Now, although this 
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pate which is thus the subject of con- 
mnation with some, and of approval with 
others, does not receive the smallest coun- 
tenance from the tenets of this religion 
itself, but is indeed condemned in the 
spirit of it; and, notwithstanding these 
prosecutions have perhaps, in some in- 
stances, tended to increase instead of 
diminish the evil, owing to the avidity with 
which the interdicted works have been sought 
after; yet, all this does not prove that the 
practice is in itself really evil; it being for 
the good of the state, ultimately considered, 
and for the protection of the rising genera- 
tion, proximately and ostensibly, that such 
men are punished. 

We are told by such as condemn these 
prosecutions, that religion bears no rela- 
tion to law, and, therefore, no attempts to 
bring it into disrepute can come within the 
recognition of the law. But this is assert- 
ing what is not quite correct. Christianity 
ds “ } aes and parcel” of the law of the land, 
whether its heing made so be justifiable at 
all points or not; and consequently, the 
question becomes one ing the pro- 
priety or right of making it such: and it 
is an exceedingly difficult and delicate 
subject to determine what is, and what is 
not, proper for government to do, since the 
capriees of individuals can never be made 
the standard of right. We hear of few, in fact, 
but men of desperate republican principles, 
railing against Christianity ; and the reason 
ef their conduct is sufficiently obvious— 
they are anxiously looking forward to see 
all existing governments demolished, and 
those purely democratical raised on their 
ruins ; (which Heaven avert!) but they see 
that this ean never be effected until the in- 
timate connexion which subsists between 
states and their respective religions, be 
annihilated: and, therefore, they direct, 
first, their attention to this object, resting 
assured that all they desire will follow in 
its train; and their failure here, may be 
adduced to shew the policy of the union 
of ‘church and state. 

Let me not be understood here as advo~ 
eating the iety of the union of church 
and state, I speak only of the policy of that 
union: as an individual, I depreeate the 
alliance, knowing that Christianity needs 
no such adventitious assistance t osupport it. 
And as for the fact, that the attempts to 
suppress the publication of infidel works 
has only tended to increase the sale of 
them—this, abstractly considered, is not a 
matter of regret to true Christians; they 
never shun, but rather court investigation of 
their principles, and are not afraid of havin 
their creed subjected to. the most rigid 


ilosophic scrutiny ; being well convinced, 
the more it is fairly analyzed and 
examined, the more worthy it will be found 
of its Almighty Author. It is to the low, 
the scurrilous, the i , that we 
object. These are the means used by the 
of Christianity, to subvert it ; and 

indeed, almost exclusively so. Let the sub- 


| ject be treated in a calm and argumenta- 


tive manner, and the result is not feared, 
because such a method can only be under. 
stood by the well-informed and thinking 
part of the community. In — such 
attacks as these, Christianity always 
come off victorious, and covered her ad- 
versaries with confusion. But to contend 
advantageously with an enemy, we must 
use weapons of the same efficiency. Now, 
it so happens, that most frequently, weapons 
of such a nature are employed, as those 
who are capable of sustaining the conflict, 
disdain to make use of, and thus the enemy 
has all the field to himself. 

To raise an excitement of opposition in 
the minds of thinking men, our opponents 
find to be a difficult task ; and consequently, 
they are not ashamed of descending to the 
capacities of the ignorant and vicious, who 
embrace any thing that seems to promise 
them full liberty for the gratification of 
their passions, and rush on to the accom- 
plishment of any project, without hesitation 
or reason. It is, therefore, surprising that 
any man should argue for the propriety of 
suffering such base attempts to demoralize 
society, to go on without opposition. 

It is not because it is feared Christianity 
will sustain some deadly iniury—that 
its foundations will be sapped, and its fair 
superstructure levelled with the dust; that 
the stronghold which it is tenaciously 
fixing on society will be loosened ;—it is 
not on these grounds, that we hear of these 
prosecutions :—no ; the question is entirely 
political, and does not partake of a religious 
character at all—at least in reality, although 
it does tally of the civil 
magi being justified in impri 
convicted under the 
law of blasphemy against the Cbristian 
religion, is entirely on the score of political 
expediency: because, if the principles of 
Deists and Atheists tend in their dissemina- 
tion to dissolve the bonds of civil society, 
by nullifying the distinction between virtue 
and vice, and removing the belief of a state of 
future rewards and punishments for good 
or evil actions in this world, or recognizing 
them only on the ground of civil policy ; 
then there will exist no moral, but only a 
physical restraint on criminal pursuits, 
which, as experience informs us, 1s totally 
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_ imadequate to the accomplishment of the 


desired 

The dread of temporal and 
punishment is quite insufficient to curb the 
strong passions of human nature, and by an 
embargo on the vicious propensities of the 
human heart ; nothing but the firm and fixed 
belief of a state of awful retribution can pro- 
duce this mighty effect. Throw off the 
restraint which men are under from a con- 
sideration of a judgment to come, and what 
would the world be—a moral chaos. Let 
the long to be remembered and deeply to 
be lamented (with respect at least to the 
individuals immediately concerned) Revolu- 
tion in France testify to the fact. Rejecting 
every semblance of Christianity, and believing 
death to be an eternal sleep, men cared not 
whether themselves and their former friends 
and neighbours existed ; and the capital of 
that kingdom, particularly, was drenched 
with blood poured out by suicides, parri- 
cides, matricides, and universal murderers. 
And all this brought about by their con- 
temptuous spurning of Christianity, and 
their ardent desire to blot out even its very 
name from the records of the earth. And 
be it remembered, these are the genuine 
effects of establishing the principles of in- 
fidelity and irreligion among the lower 
orders of society. So that it is the great 
mischief which is likely to accrue to the 
state by the promulgation of infidel prin- 
ciples, that induces the law to regard it so 
ominously. 

That class of the community which com- 
prises its labourers and mechanics is far 
greater than any other, and these, by their 
very situation and dependent condition, 
are rendered less able than others to deter- 
mine what is best adapted for them as 
members of the commonwealth. It is not 
expected that they should have very ex- 
tended and enlightened views of what most 
contributes to the stability of society and 
good of the state, and, therefore, it is ex- 
tremely dangerous to present to them a 
system which teaches to regard as false and 
absurd, what they have always been ac- 
customed to regard as the very cement of 
society, and firmest prop of the constitu- 
tion. 

Those individuals who are most strenu- 
ous in denying to the civil magistrate any 
right of interference in cases of blasphemy, 
insisting that the practice is unchristian as 
well as unwise, in as much as Jesus Christ 
has left it on record, that his kingdom ‘is 
not of this world, but is a spiritual and 
heavenly one, and that his followers must, 
to the end of time, contend against the vices 
of mankind by mild and persuasive, instead 


persons 
altogether, and wage 
war against a phantom of their own crea- 
tion 


ligion of the land, subject the assailants 
to deprivation of power to offend, by fine 
and imprisonment. And let it be borne 
in mind, that we do not wish to punish 


offenders against its — who are 
amenable to them 
system of prevention, if viewed in its pro- 
light, will be seen to be a provision 
in strict accordance with every principle of 
rectitude, justice, and political expediency, 
by which the administrators of the laws 
of all wise governments ought to be 
actuated 


Let no one hastily conclude from what 


E 


orders of society by an abusive and vira- 
lent attack upon it ;—and in the other, the 
question is, whether a man has a right 
to seek from his country a redress 


of 
grievances. 
In referring particularly to the case of 
Mr. Taylor, it may be proper to. remark, 
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t 13 not the abstract truth o ristianity 4. 
particularly, upon which the state looks , 
with so jealous an eye in these proceedings, A 
but rather upon its relative importance, bes, 
because the stability of religion is so inti- a 
, mately blended with its stability and greatest é 
interests; for if the religion of Great seek 
Britain were Mahometan, then whatever a 
tended to bring the Koran into disrepute = 
: would be visited with as great severity as 
any thing having for its object the subver- se: 
sion of the doctrines of the Bible. ae 
The crimes cf murder and theft are not , 
punished by the civil authorities because 
D they are forbidden in the moral law of 
" the sacred writings, but because they are ae 
, detrimental to the interests of society. So ae 
that we see it is not pro bono Christiano, ae 
but pro bono publico, that these gross ae 
: and furious attacks on the established re- = 
the individual either in his person or pro- 
perty, unless driven to it by his obsti- 
| nacy and pertinacity; we only wish, by 
by mild though effectual means, to prevent i 
4 the spreading mischief. There is no «+ 
hostility shewn to these men as individuals, 
rj but only to their principles. The law re- 
gards them in the same light as other ee 
| 
priety of the suppression of iniquity among 
the governed, respecting any tyrannical or 
oppressive measures of the governors. The 
P two cases are quite dissimilar. In one, the 
question is, whether a man has a nataral 
right to unsettle. the faith of the lower ae 
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that this individual, contrary to the 
character of such, is one of considerable 
attaiuments—one who has obtained his 
B. A. degree at the University of Cam. 
bridge, and has been a clergyman of the 
established church, the canonical robes of 
which he still wears. He appears to have 
paid considerable attention to biblical 
criticism ; yet has come to the conclusion, 
that the evidence on which Christianity 
rests is insufficient and invalid. 

Now, whether his arrival at such a con- 
clusion as this, is to be attributed to any 
real defect in the foundation on which our 
faith rests, or to an evil heart of unbelief— 
a state of mind opposed to the humbling 
conditions of the system—an impregnable 
carnal mind, which is enmity against God, 
—rmust be left with all those whom it may 
concern to determine. It should be re- 
membered, that the mere presentation of 
evidence to the mind «: never ensure 
conviction of its validity, if there be a pre- 
vious disposition to treat it with contempt, 
or an utter carelessness whether it be 
true or not. If we would come to the 
investigation with a. proper, a philosophic 
frame of mind, against, 
nor un about it, there is an op- 
portunity then for the evidence to exert its 
genuine influence upon us. nee is, 
that men by nature are previously disposed 
to reject the doctrines of the gospel. 

It is, however, highly pleasing and satis- 
factory to contemplate, that while there 
have been instances of men famed for depth 
of learning, who, after all their investiga- 
tion, have concluded against Christianity ; 
yet, on the other hand, there have been 
multitudes of men, equally celebrated for 
learned research, who have come to an 
opposite conclusion ; who have seen some- 

in . Christianity so extremely well 
adapted to the ition of man, and so 
charaeteristic of an Author of infinite 
knowledge, goodness, and purity, that they 
could not forbear concluding that it came 
from God. 

There are many circumstances and 
traits of character and feeling, which con- 
stitute a distinction between these two 
classes.of inquirers, which will readily sug- 
gest themselves to the minds of my readers. 
The of other systems which fall 
in with, and countenance the passions of 
mankind, is not at all to be wondered at: 
it would be a great wonder, indeed, if they 
did not spread far and wide, as Paganism 
and Mahometanism have done ; but it is 
greatly to be wondered at, and affords an 
occasion of extraordinary astonishment, that 
the Gospel should. make any way, when 


there is arrayed against it such formidable 
Opposition as is concentrated in the 
sions and prejudices of human nature. 
Nothing short of the conviction that “it 
has God for its author,” could rationally 
solve the difficulty. 

Mr. Taylor is certainly not a calm and 
dispassionate inquirer; if he had been, he 
may rest assured that he never would have 
been molested ; but he delights in the dis- 

y of a low unmanly wit, and is very 
ond of indulging in philippics—furious 
attacks—on which account public decorum 
is outraged, and his auditors insulted, 
although, having congenial feelings, they do 
not perceive the insult. 

At histrial, the judge, Lord Tenterden, dis- 
played a most exemplary share of calmness, 
patience, and moderation, united with firm- 
ness and decision. The Attorney General 
took, I think, a right view of the subject, 
not laying any stress on religious considera- 
tions, but a great one on the good order of 
civil society. He says, that “ that which all 
governments have a right to exact, is, that 
the doctrine which is adopted and held 
sacred by the majority, shall at all times 
be treated with due respect and reverence :” 
and the quotation from Dr. Paley is ex- 
tremely happy: “Christianity is but ill- 
defended by refusing audience or toleration 
to the objections of unbelievers. But 
whilst we would have -freedom of inquiry 
restrained. by no laws but those of decency, 
we are entitled to demand, on behalf of 
a religion which holds forth to mankind 
assurances of immortality, that its credit 
be assailed by no other weapons but those 
of sober discussion and legitimate reason- 
ing—that the truth or falsehood of Chris- 
tianity be never made a topic of raillery, 
a theme for the exercise of wit or elo- 
quence, or a subject of contention for 
literary fame and victory—that the cause 
be tried upon its merits—that all appli- 
cations to the fancy, passions, or preju- 
dices of the reader, all attempts to pre- 
occupy, ensnare, or perplex his judgment 
by art, influence, or impression whatso- 
ever, extrinsic of the proper grounds or 
evidence upon which his assent ought to 
proceed, be rejected from a question which 
involves, in its determination, the hopes, 
the virtue, and the repose of millions.” 

It will be remembered, that some time 
since, the society of which Mr. Taylor is 
at the head, published what they termed 
a “Manifesto of the Christian Evidence 
Society, addressed to ali Protestants and 
members of Protestant congregations,” where- 
in they pretend to have “demonstrated” 
four principal propositions, the folly and 
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absurdity of which have been exposed v 
often by different Christian 
professes to have exami argu- 
ments of these men, and to have refuted 
them to the satisfaction of his adherents, 

The defence which he made, occupied 
him three hours and a half to deliver, and, 
considering the circumstances of the case, 
is very temperate and decorous, with but 
one or two exceptions. It is rather argu- 
mentative than declamatory, displaying 
much judgment in its arrangement, and 
is expressed in language at once lucid, ener- 
getic, and persuasive. It is well worthy 
of a better object, than as a plea for the 
propagation of infidelity. To see such 
talents as this gentleman possesses prosti- 
tuted to such a mischievous purpose, excites 
mixed feelings of regret and indignation. 
We will just glance 2: a few of the argu- 
ments contained in this defence. 

Mr. Taylor says, that the “ gravamen 
of the charge against the philosophic insti- 
stutions which he has founded, 1s the ap- 
prehension of mischievous influence upon 
the minds of the young especially,” and 
goes on to say that this fear is expressed by 
those “‘ whose ascendancy over the human 
mind is achieved only in the nurseries of 
infancy, or chambers of decrepitude.” This 
bold assertion demands a little considera- 
tion, as it appears to carry with it a show 
of plausibility. 

t is true that the obligations and duties of 
religion are presented to the mind at a very 

but, so far from gaining an 
“ascendancy,” it is often repulsed and 


serious attention. It is not until reason 
dawns, and the judgment ripens, that a 
conviction, either for or against its claims, 
can, under ordinary circumstances, ibly 
ensue. Every one must think and decide 
for himself; he cannot inherit the faith, as 
he does the property, of his father, without 
any mental exercise. He may inherit the 
profession, but not the reality. It is not the 
instilling general notions of the importance 
of religion into the youthful mind, that can 
obtain from that mind a decision in favour 
of it. The corrupt passions of human 
nature are too strong to be so easily van- 
quished. They will always prevail over bare 
h etical and vague notions, and are only 
to be brought into subjection by a laborious 
and painful process of the understanding. 
There may be exceptions to this statement ; 
but where they occur, they are, I think, the 
result of a direct and especial influence of 
the divine Being, in carrying conviction to 


the tender, and sometimes adult mind, of 
the truth and importance of Christianity, 
without its being subjected to a compre- 
hensive inquiry into the subject. 

But while this early inculcation of reli- 
gious principle can do no harm, the oppo- 
site conduct is fraught with infinite mischief, 
because the mind is predisposed. to ado 
the views which it presents, which coincide 
so well with its own feelings, delighting the 
individual by destroying his responsibility, 
and therefore infidelity has an unfair ad- 
vantage, and not Christianity. 

The “ chambers of decrepitude,” it must 
be confessed, are too often considered by 
some religionists, as affording fit opportu- 
nities for establishing the teseenhatny of 
religion over the human mind ;” but the 
individuals that thus err, (and I say it without 
being conscious of any unchristian feeling, ) 
are either ignorant fanatics or priestly hire- 
lings. Real converts there doubtless have 
been even at the “eleventh hour,” but the 
general result of such efforts have been, that 
the dying individual lays hold on religion as 
a drowning man catches at a straw. 

Mr. Taylor says his motives for his con- 
duct are pure: if 
disposed to deny, yet his understandi 
must be sadly at fault, He cuneate’ 
largely on the evidence adduced against 
him, and complains of the unlettered cha- 
racter of the witnesses, and their incompe- 

to report accurately his orations, as- 
serting, that if the offensive passages were 
read with their context, their offensive cha- 
racter would disappear, because they were 
not delivered dogmatically but hypotheti- 
cally. It is evident that the witnesses under- 
stood them in the former sense, and unless 
it can be shewn that the majority of the 


audience understood them in the latter, the 


allegation against the witnesses is invidious 
and unfounded. 

Mr. Taylor says that he never held up 
to ridicule any passage of Scripture, that 
had received the sanction of learned 
world as to its genuineness and authen- 
ticity. I apprehend very little would be 
if thing was taken ‘away 
which has been the subject of critical 
dispute. There is scarcely a single passage 
containing an important doctrine of our 
faith, which has not been called in question, 
or disputed in one way or other, by the 
Unitarian writers in their “ New Version,” 
of which the “ Christian Evidence Society ” 
make a great handle in their “ Manifesto.” 
It appears well adapted to subserve such a 


kaj it is intimated that his case is 
analogous to that of our missionaries, who 


‘ rejected at an advanced period of hie. | 
The only advantage resulting from this is, | ee 
the obtaining for religion a patient and .. 
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go. into foreign countries to subvert the 
established faith, and give them another ; 
claiming no more from us than our mission- 
aries claim from the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries they visit—a toleration to propagate his 
Opinions. .But instead of there being an 
analogy between the two, there is a wide 
difference. . The missionary goes into coun- 
ibe iin the of 
isin the 
a country raised high above others in the 
arts, in seience, and literature. The mis- 
sionary, for the religion he takes away, has 
another to give in exchange—but the infidel 
has nothing; literally nothing, to offer for the 
faith he wishes to deprive us of ; or if it could 
be called something, it is what is worse than 
nothing. The missionary carries with him 
a system which, wherever it has spread, has 
raised mankind to the highest pitch of civi- 
lization, and o a fertile and extensive 


To conclude: I have in this paper en- 
deavoured to point out the expediency of 
suppressing blasphemous discourses on the 
doctrines. and character of Christianity. 
Such as are conducted evidently with no 
philanthropic design, but only to unsettle 
the faith.of the lower orders of our country- 
men; and have shewn what I consider to 
be the true light in which the law regards 
the question ; yet I would have the offend- 
ing individuals treated with all Christian 
temperance and charity. Let them be 
reasoned with, and exhorted to discontinue ; 
and if they will ist, let them by im- 
prisonment be kept from executing their 


rests; and so long as they 
selves by a discussion of a philosophic and 
historic character to this — let them go 
on without opposition : ridicule and 
lampoon are weapons only to be applied to 
what is absurd and ridiculous, as cer- 
tain manners and customs of society, where 
serious argument would be out of place 
and meffectual. 

Eururontus. 

ORDAINED CONTINGENCIES. 

Drs. Apam Crarce has sprung a mine 
under Arianism and Predestiny, by his irre- 
fragable remarks on the doctrines of the 


Sonship, and the Foreknowledge of Christ, 


The Arians could not be convinced by 
those who,speak of a divinity of Christ dis- 
tinct from the Deity; for this is to believe 
in the Saviour as another God. The son- 
ship commencing at the incarnation, does 
not invalidate the doctrine of the Trinity, 
which is the same since the incarnation, as 
before the foundation of the world; and in 
this sense the second person of the Trinity, 
may, in the imperfection of language, be 
called Son, provided it is understood with. 
out a beginning, as St. Athanasius says, 
none is afore or after other.” 

The gross human imaginations on this 
subject, and went disputes, gave rise 
to Mahomet’s “ No God but God.” Mo- 
dern Arians proceed on the same ground ; 
and, for the same reason, the Swedenbor- 
gians assert that the believers in the Trinity 
believe in three Gods, thus judging by the 
imperfection of language, which uses the 
word persons ; and it becomes the orthodox 
believers to clear themselves by professing 
an undivided worship of the One Triune 
Deity in Jesus Christ, God and Man ; 
will otherwise produce the deadly gradation 
to that deism, which is in reality atheism. 

The Predestinarians are sadly puzzled by 
the divine ordination of contingencies, and 
instead of discovering fixed fate, their ob- 
jections only serve to prove that every thing 
but God himself is contingent ; and thus he 
is distinguished as self-existent. They will 
deny that God has a free-will or full power, 
if he cannot create freely, and confer free- 
dom on his creation in a certain subordinate 
sense, according to the nature in which he 
has created it. 

The object of the controversy is, to ex- 
tend the gospel, and remove the hinderances 
to the salvation of the immortal soul. All 
agree “ Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou 
shalt be saved.” To doubt the promise is 
to disbelieve, and thus the soul cannot bear 


one elective promise » “ Believe, and thou 
shalt be saved.” 

This divine faith they 
the Author and finisher of faith ; although 
the Scripture in 
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i field for the expansion of the imtellectual 
powers of man—the infidel promulgates a 
i}? system whose genuine influence has been, 
: and is, to restore barbarism, and prostrate 
the human faculties, 
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mischievous intentions. only proper i 
id simply the evidences on which Christianity b 
; any of the fruits of the Spirit, which are di- : 
— verse in kind, with all the varieties be- 
tween iy and sorrow, visible or recondite, 
| some which fruit .is, without fail, the 
avs8 growth of every believing heart, from the 
4s j ‘ most active to the most passive ; but still 
es to each individual for himself there is but 
| 
om fastidious verbal cniticism, calls it 
man’s faith, without intending that man 
by the believing m 
which is through grace. 
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SOLITARY HOURS. 
( Continued from col. 33.) 
No. XXV1I.—Evidences of Christianity. 
Evidence arising from the Character 
of its Founder and first Propagators. 


“If we take up the New Testament merely as a 
human composition, we can collect from the per- 
formance itself such marks of truth and honesty 
as entitle us to conclude, that the (human agents 
employed in the construction of this book, were 
men of veracity and principle. This argument 
has already been resorted to, and a very substan- 
tial argument it-is. It is of frequent application 
in questions of criticism ; and upon its authority 
alone, many of the writers of past times have been 
admitted into eredit, and many have been con- 
demned as unworthy of it.” r, Chalmers, 


Tue character of the Founder and first 
propagators of the Christian religion, con- 
stitutes another conclusive argument for its 
truth. But in the investigation of this 
important topic, we shall confine ourselves 
to a consideration of their genuine benevo- 
Jence—their sterling integrity—their can- 
dour—and their vigorous understanding, or 
sound judgment. 


The uniform conduct of the Lord Jesus, 


furnishes us with the most satisfactory evi- 
dence of the benevolent disposition by 
which he was aniformly actuated, while so- 
journing in our world. The scriptural 
representation of his character, though writ. 
ten in what may be denominated the 
laconic style, is inconceivably comprehen- 
sive, and is amply substantiated by the 
invariable tenor of his conduct; “ he went 
about continually doing good.” There 
scarcely seems to have existed in his bosom 
a single conception or sentiment, save what 
directly related to the advancement of the 
glory of his Divine Father, and the felicity 
of mankind, Every expression he uttered 
breathed affection and kindness to the whole 
human family; and all the works he per- 
formed were works of mercy and benevo- 
lence, of the sublimest order. It was the 
invariable aim of all he thought, and said, 
and did, to infuse the balm of consolation 
into the minds of those who sorrowed—to 
heal the diseases of those who were suffer- 
ing from afflictions of a co nature— 
to administer to the exigencies of the desti- 
tute and needy,—in a word, to banish 
misery, in all its multifarious forms, from 
the hearts and habitations of the whole 
human family, and to diffuse the blessings 
of peace and happiness throughout the wide 
extent of our lower world. 

It would be unnecessary to advert with 
minuteness to the history of Jesus, while 
tabernacling on our earth, in order to illus- 
trate and confirm the foregoing observations ; 
for the benevolent expressions he uttered, 
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and the varied and distinguished works of 
mercy he performed, must be quite familiar 
to all who are acquainted with the gospel 
history. 

Ard, as the illustrious Founder of our 
holy religion was so eminently distinguished 
for benevolence of disposition, so also 
were his ‘apostles characterized, in a very 
high degree, for possessing the same quality 
of mi.d. Their works were, in reality, 
works of mercy, and their labours were 
eminently labours of love. So far as 
human judgment is capable of coming to 
a conclusion on the. subject, every thing 
they said or did, had for its exclusive 
object, in conjunction with the glory of 
God, the promotion of the happiness of 
their fellow-men. It was theirs, in imita+ 
tion of their Divine Master, and so far as 
they were endowed with the requisite 
power, to heal the diseased—to comfort 
the sorrowing—and to administer to the 
exigencies of all around them. 

If, then, the Founder and first propa- 
gators of the Christian religion, were so 
eminently distinguished for the kind and 
benevolent spirit they breathed, the circum- 
stance must be regarded as constituting an 
essential argument in behalf of that reli- 
gion. This conclusion is fully bome out by 
the premises. The reasoning we are here 
employing is precisely such as is used in 
the common occurrences of life: Wherever 
an individual is known to possess kind and 
benevolent dispositions, we regard the cir- 
cumstance as constituting the very strongest 
possible presumption that he will never be 
the voluntary instrument of injuring the in- 
terests of any of his fellow-creatures. 

On the same principles we maintain, 
that the benevolence of disposition by which 
Jesus and his es were uniformly cha- 
racterized, ought to be considered the 
strongest presumptive proof, that in their 
zealous and indefatigable exertions to spread 
the Christian system throughout the world, 
they were actuated by a firm conviction, 
that they were thereby propagating the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, and what 
was necessarily adapted to advance the 
immortal interests of mankind. The mere 
circumstance of their entertaining a different 
opinion would have had the immediate 
effect of inducing them to abandon the 
work of promulgating the Christian religion 
in the world ; for they must have known, 
that the doctrines they inculcated, if not 
true, could not be harmless ; that they must 
have been necessarily calculated either to 
advance or to injure their own immortal 
interests, and the immortal interests of their 
fellow-men. 
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But in order to demonstrate in a still 
clearer light, the impossibility of the Foun- 
der and first propagators of Christianity vo- 
luntarily practising deception on the world, 
we wish it to be further recollected, that they 
were men of sterling honesty. That Jesus 
Christ was a man of unimpeachable integrity 
of character, is a fact which, we believe, has 
never been disputed by our opponents with 
even the semblance of plausibility. They 
have never been able to discover a single 
circumstance throughout the whole of his 
recorded history, which could even warrant 
them to suspect, for a single moment, the 
integrity of his principles and conduct. 
We are furnished, on the contrary, with a 
quantity and degree of presumptive evi- 
dence, which amounts to a moral certainty, 
that in all which Jesus thought, and said, and 
did, he was guided and governed by the 
strictest honesty. 

The sentiments he cherished, and en- 
deavoured to propagate throughout the 
world, together with the invariable tenor of 
his conduct, were of such a nature as neces- 
sarily to subject him to the scorn, the con- 
tempt, the persecution, of the depraved 
portion of mankind. Of the sufferings 
which he consequently endured, from a 
variety of causes and quarters, we can form 
no adequate conception; but this much is 
matter of unquestionable fact, that never, so 
far as we know, was there an inhabitant of 
‘our world, whose suffcrings on account of 
his opinions and practices, could, for a 
moment, be compared with those of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

Now, as an individual’s submitting to 
endure a long course of extreme suffering, 
is universally regarded ‘as the very strongest 
proof with which we can be furnished 
respecting that imdividual’s honest convic- 
tion, or sincere belief in the truth of his 
sentiments; so we are perfectly justified in 
maintaining, that Jesus Christ, when esta- 
blishing his religion in the world, was 
acting with perfect integrity, or from a 
thorough conviction that he was thereby 
promoting the glory of the Supreme Being, 
and advancing the present and eternal in- 
terests of the human race. 

It is readily admitted, that there have 
been instances of individuals submitting to 
much persecution on account of opinions 
which they, at the time, professed to cherish, 
but which it has been afterwards proved, 
they did not, in reality, entertain. 

A man, for example, may, in the first 
instance, have been led to express his con- 
viction in the truth of certain opinions, 
without ever imagining, fora moment, that 
he would thereby expose himself to the 


derision and persecution of the world. 
Now, all who have any acquaintance with 
the constitution o° the human mind, must be 
aware, that men naturally feel a very strong 
desire to be deemed consistent; and rather 
than be thought to have changed their senti- 
ments, they will, in many instances, in their 
ride of intellect, be induced to suffer much 
‘or opinions they have once avowed, whe- 
ther or not they actually feel a conviction 
of their truth. It is also an unquestionable 
fact, that men profess opinions, and suffer 
considerably in consequence of such profes- 
sion, merely because they anticipate, that 
by so doing they will ultimately secure 
reputation or profit to themselves. There 
are, for example, thousands in the world, 
and in our own country at the present 
moment, who profess Christianity, but do 
not actually believe in the truth of its doc- 
trines; and yet, we are convinced, there 
are many among them who, rather than 
avow themselves infidels, would submit to 
much persecution on account of their pro- 
fessed sentiments. 

But neither of these considerations, nor 
indeed any considerations conceivable by 
us, could possibly have induced the Author 
of Christianity to avow his belief in its doc- 
trines, provided he was not sincere in that 
avowal, He knew, from the very nature of 
the doctrines he laboured to inculcate, that 
they would necessarily expose him to the 
utmost derision and hottest persecution from 
those to whom he addressed them ; and as 
a convincing proof of this fore-knowledge, 
he actually foretold, in the plainest terms, 
the severe sufferings and ignominious and 
excruciating death which awaited him. 
Now, it is quite repugnant to all our - ~4 
rience of human nature, to suppose that 
any individual could clearly foresee, that by 
avowing certain opinions which he did not 
conceive to be founded in truth, he should 
subject himself to the deepest reproach, the 
most excruciating sufferings, and to an 
ignominious death; and yet, nevertheless, 
should begin, and resolutely and steadily 
continue, to proclaim opinions to be true, 
which he firmly believed in his heart to 
have no foundation in truth. 

Of the sterling integrity of the apostles 
of Jesus, we have equally conclusive proofs. 
Their most decided contemporary enemies 
appear never to have expressed a contrary 
opinion regarding them. Nor can we, in 
fact, conceive of the bare possibility of any 
unprejudiced individual who reads their 
history, conscientiously cherishing a convic- 
tion that the apostles were men deficient in 
integrity. There is a degree of simplicity, 
and rectitude of intention, perceptible in 
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every expression they uttered, and action 
they performed, that must commend itself 
to the minds of all possessed of a spark of 
candour. There is every evidence which a 
rational being could desire, that they were 
perfectly sincere in their belief of the entire 
truth of the sentiments they professed to 
entertain. There is, in fact, no other prin- 
ciple on which we can satisfactorily ac- 
count for their having avowed those opi- 
nions, but their firm conviction of their 
truth. 

Nor can we ascribe their attachment to 
the popularity of their sentiments. So far 
from being paneer in the days of the 
apostles, the Christian religion was the most 
despised and detested system which could 
possibly have been proposed for the suf- 
frages of mankind; and instead of its 
holding out to its disciples the prospect of 
riches or of honour in this world, it pro- 
mised them nothing but poverty and degra. 
dation in all their most appalling forms. 
And even on the supposition that the 
apostles had been so far deceived in their 
calculation of consequences, as to have 
anticipated any worldly reputation or emo- 
lument when they avowedly embraced the 
religion of Jesus, the painful experience 
of a few months, or years at most, must 
have furnished them with an unanswerable 
demonstration of their error. 

But, no: the apostles could not have 
been deceived with respect to the conse- 
quences likely to result from their embra- 
cing the religion of Christ, and engaging in 
the propagation of that religion in the 
world; for their illustrious Master warned 
them, that he should have to lead a life of 
privation and degradation, and at last 
suffer an ignominious death ; and that they 
also, by enlisting themselves under his 
standard, secured for themselves a life of 
suffering and of reproach, and that they 
would at last have to expire as martyrs for 
his religion. 

But even supposing it had been pos- 
sible, that notwithstanding all the previous 
intimations which the Lord Jesus had made 
to the contrary, the apostles had still antici- 
ey some earthly reputation or riches 
rom their embracing and engaging in the 
promulgation of his religion, that delusion 
could not possibly have existed longer than 
the occurrence of Jesus’s'death. That import- 
ant event must, in the very nature of things, 
have ‘given a fatal blow to all their fond 
hopes of earthly glory and of grandeur, 
and they must have immediately, and for 
ever, have ceased to advocate the cause of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

But was this the case with the apostles of 


Christ? No. Immediately after the death 
of their Lord, and in that very place where 
his crucifixion had been accomplished, 
those very apostles seem to have engaged, 
with all the ardour of which human nature 
can be considered susceptible, in the propa~ 
gation of that religion to which they had 
previously devoted the energies of their 
minds. Now, we hold it to be utterly 
incompatible with the constitution of human 
nature to suppose, that an equal number of 
individuals could be met with in the world, 
who would have embraced the religion of 
Jesus, and firmly adhered to it till the hour 
of their death, under all the circumstances 
of the case, unless they had believed with 
their whole souls in its divine origin, 

There is another consideration of mate- 
rial importance, as bearing upon the ques- 
tion of the integrity of the apostles, or their 
sincere belief in the truth of the religion of 
Jesus ; we refer to the tragical termination 
of Judas’s life. If, as many of our oppo- 
nents would have the world believe, the 
apostles were impostors, then Judas must 
also have been an impostor, for he was one 
of the twelve. But how will this tally 
with the universally accredited fact, that 
after he had betrayed the Lord Jesus into 
the hands of his enemies, he felt such pun- 
gent remorse of conscience on account of 
the deed, that he could not bear up under 
its intolerable pressure, but went out and 
hanged himself? If he himself was playing 
the part of an impostor while the professed 
disciple and apostle of Jesus, his conscience 
must have warmly approved of the act of 
his renouncing his Master and his religion ; 
and he must at the same time have regarded 
his betrayal of Christ into his enemies’ 
hands, as an act of distinguished publie 
benevolence, and, consequently, derived 
satisfaction from the performance of it. 
But was this the light in which Judas viewed 
his conduct? No. The circnmstance of 
betraying Christ, and his consequent renun- 
ciation of his religion, produced such re- 
morse of conscience, that his existence 
became a burden too heavy to be borne, 
and he with violent hands destroyed him- 
self—Here then we have the strongest 
possible proof, that the apostles of the 
Lord Jesus were not impostors; but that 
they believed him to be, as he represented 
himself, a Divine Person—a Messenger 
sent from God. 

The candour, too, which characterized 
the conduct of Jesus and his apostles, is 
another subsidiary argument for their inte- 
grity, and is, consequently, an important 
argument for the truth of that religion which 
they professed to believe. The attribute of 
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candour was one which appeared with 
great prominence in the character of the 
Lord Jesus. Instead of endeavouring to 
conceal, he was at all times ready publicly 
to confess the unfavourable representations 
which his enemies were accustomed to give 
of his principles, motives, and conduct. 
He hesitated not to mention before the 
world, that some of his enemies represented 
him in the light of a madman ; others, as an 
immoral person ; a third party, as a blas- 
hemer ; and a fourth held him up as in 
eague with Satan. He felt no reluctance 
in avowing the obscurity and lowness of his 
earthly parentage, the mean circumstances 
under which he was ushered into the world, 
and the poverty and obscurity which cha- 
racterized his years of infancy, boyhood, 
and manhood. He always confessed, with 
the utmost frankness, the violent preju- 
dice and contempt with which the great 
body of the Jews regarded his ministra- 
tions,—his consequent comparative want of 
success in the important mission with which 
he was entrusted,—the hot persecution he 
had already experienced in consequence of 
the doctrines he inculcated,—and the igno- 
minious and excruciating death to which he 
was certain of being ultimately subjected. 
The apostles of the Lord Jesus were 
equally distinguished as himself for their 
candour of disposition. They never evin- 
ced the least measure of reluctance to con- 
fess the obscurity and meanness of their 
parentage, and of their more advanced 
years. Nor did they ever attempt to con- 
ceal the thorough contempt with which their 
zealous minisirations were regarded by the 
great majority of their countrymen. They 
were at all times free to confess the most 
unfavourable opinions their enemies had 
respecting their principles, mo- 
tives, and conduct. And when, in obedi- 
ence to the command of their risen Lord, 
they went out as missionaries to every 
nation, they concealed not, in the slightest 
measure, the ignominious circumstances 
under which that Saviour they preached, 
had lived and died. So far from wishing 
to keep behind the scene the offensive doc- 
trine of the crucifixion, it was the theme on 
which they constantly expatiated. 
Nor were they less open and candid re- 
ing their own individual imperfections, 
sins, and blindness; or the imperfections, 
sins, and blindnesses of each other. What- 
ever of these attached to their individual 
or collective conduct, were at all times 
frankly avowed by them. Their confes- 
sion of dulness of comprehension, notwith- 
standing the special and frequeut instruc- 
tions of 


their Master, is left us on record in | 


a variety of places in their writings ; and 
the erroneous opinions they frequently en- 
tertained on important subjects, are avowed 
with the utmost unreservedness of disposi- 
tion. In a word, we know not a single 
instance in their history, in which they 
sought to conceal any error, imperfection, 
or sin, with which they were chargeable 
either in their individual or social capacities. 

Now we submit, that this unqualified 
candour, on the part of Jesus and his 
apostles, can be accounted for on no other 
principle than that of their sterling rectitude, 
or sincere belief in the truth of that religion 
in whose cause they had voluntarily em- 
barked their all. Had they felt conscious, 
nay, had even a icion ever entered 
their minds, that the Christian religion was 
not founded in eternal truth, they must 
either have renounced their connexion with 
it, or endeavoured most studiously to con- 
ceal those circumstances, which, when 
known, must have had a necessary tendency 
to retard, in a very great measure, its pro- 
gress, and prevent its ultimate success in 
the world. It was nothing but a sincere 
and profound conviction, that the cause in 
which they had engaged, was the cause of 
God and of truth, and that it must conse- 
quently prosper, that induced them freely to 
state those circumstances, which, according 
to all earthly calculations, were likely to in- 
jure, if not entirely to destroy it. The integrity 
and candour, therefore, of the Founder and 
first propagators of the Christian system, 
are, we maintain, placed beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt; and, consequently, the 
charge which is frequently preferred against 
them by our opponents, of their being 
ne is utterly incapable of being 


su 

ie the Founder and first propagators 
of the Christian religion, were also men of 
sound judgment. Our deistical opponents, 
when forced to confess the entire untenabi- 
lity of the charge so often preferred against 
Jesus and his apostles, of their being im- 
postors, have frequently recourse to that of 
their being enthusiasts, or their having effec~ 
tually practised deception on themselves, 
and on the weaker portion of their fellow- 
men. It is one thing, however, to prefer a’ 
charge against any individual, or body of 
individuals, but it is another to demonstrate 
the truth of that charge. The advocates of 
Christianity have long and loudly demanded 
any thing in the shape of evidence in sup. 
port of the affirmation that Jesus and his 
apostles were enthusiasts,—deceived them- 
selves, and deceivers of others. Still, how- 
ever, no evidence is forthcoming. The 
reason is sufficiently obvious—no single 
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word or action in their recorded history 
furnishes the least countenance to the hypo- 
thesis, that they laboured under any species 
of delusion on the On 
» every expression they uttered, an 
om performed, indicated 
their possession of a clear understanding, 
a vigorous judgment. 

But when we compel the opponents of 
the religion of Christ to admit that he and 
his apostles were men of a sound and 
vigorous judgment, they generally entangle 
themselves in another subterfuge, and ask, 
“Were the leading doctrines and facts 
asserted by Jesus and his a » of such 
a nature, as that their truth or falsehood 
might be ascertained by subjecting them to 
the test of a clear understanding and vigor- 
ous judgment?” We answer, most de- 
cidedly, they were. We hold it to be 
morally impossible, for example, that Jesus 
Christ could have laboured under any delu- 
sion when he exclairhed, ‘that he came 
from heaven to earth—that he existed prior 
to Abraham—that he was his Father’s fel- 
low and equal from all eternity,’ &c. If 
possessed of the ordinary reasoning facul- 
ties of the human mind, he must have 
known whether these solemn assertions 
were or were not true. In like manner his 
apostles, if under the influence of a sound 
mind, must have known whether the most 
important dcctrines and facts which they 
affirmed to be true, were or were not so. 
There was no possibility of their labouring 
under deception regarding the occurrence 
of those events denominated miracles, which 
are recorded in their works, and of which 
they avow themselves to have been eye. 
witnesses. 

They must necessarily have known—we 
mean such of them as were present at the 
time—whether the story they have recorded 
regarding the great draught of fishes, was or 
was not true;—whether their Lord turned 
the water into wine, at thé marriage of Cana 
of Galilee ;—whether he fed some thou- 
sands of men and women with five loaves 
and two small fishes ;—in short, whether 
he restored the blind to sight, made the 
deaf to hear, the lame to walk, and whe- 
ther he restored the dead to life. These 
are events which the apostles affirmed they 
witnessed with their own eyes; and regard- 
ing the occurrence of which we hold it to 
be quite impossible, provided they were 
in the use of their reason, they could have 
laboured under any mistake. 

Now we wish it to be distinctly im 
on the minds of our opponents, that the 
performance ef these miracles constitutes 
the strongest possible attestation with which 


we can be furnished regarding the truth of 
the Christian religion; and ‘that these mi- 
racles were actually performed, we maintain 
to be a fact, placed ond the possibili 
grounds to warrant us in making this affirma- 
tion, than the observations contained in this 
article. For if any given number of indi- 
viduals be men of genuine benevolence of 
disposition, they could never -be guilty of 
endangering the immortal interests of man- 
kind, by endeavouring to impose on them a 
false system of religion, provided they 
knew it to be such; if they are men of 
sterling rectitude, they will not, ina single 
instance, deviate from the truth in their 
narration of facts and circumstances; if 
they are men of a candid disposition, and 
frankly confess their own errors and imper- 
fections, we feel inclined to re a still 
greater measure of confidence in the truth 
of their asseverations ; and lastly, if they 
are men of sound judgment, and 

eve means of knowing whether 
the facts they record are true or not; then 
we say, we have all the evidence which any 
rational mind could desire, regarding the 
truth of their; testimony to any given sub- 
ject. The character of Jesus and his 
apostles answers precisely to these moral 
and intellectual qualities; and, therefore, 
we pretend, that their character, in their 
individual and collective capacities, fur- 
nishes us with the most triumphant evidence 
of the truth of the Christian religion. 


Elgin. J.G. 


MEPHITIC GASES IN MINES.—NO If. 
( Continued from col. 37.) 


In the second example which we. quoted, 
we have lime, with two accompaniments, 
performing the important office of disin- 
fectors, by simple contact with putrefying 
substances in their most malignant state ; 
and so effectually did these disinfectors 
operate, that the mephitic gases were com- 
pletely neutralized, when already formed 
and in full action, and their contagious 
operations were instantly arrested. Upon 
such an effect as this we cannot but pause ; 
for, like the first example, it demands at- 
tention. The two accompaniments of lime 
are water and chlorine; for the constituents 
of the chloride of lime, are chlorine, lime, 
and water. 

Every one conversant with chemistry 
will recognize chlorine to be the new and 
significant name, indicative of its colour, 
which that eminent chemist, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, gave to the gas heretofore denomi- 
nated oxymuriatic acid gas, when he dis- 
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covered and demonstrated that this gas is 
a simple substance. Chlorine, combined 
with sodium, forms that eminently valua- 
ble substance, denominated, from its uni- 
versal use, common salt; hence it every 
where abounds throughout the ocean, and 
yet more in brine springs and rock-salt 
amidst, the earth. here is, therefore, no 
lack of this substance in creation ; almost 
every where, by land or by water, the 
traveller comes in contact with chlorine ; 
if not in its simple, uncompounded gas, in 
its various combinations with other sub- 
stances. It is highly probable, that to the 
resence of chlorine we may fairly attri- 
te that preserving power in common salt 
which we behold every day exerted by that 
active substance ; and the delicate fibres of 
animals, preserved in salt, entire, for the 
use of man during his longest voyages and 
most arduous journeys, and which yield 
nutriment at the end of months, and even 
years— instead of passing into a state of 
trefaction and becoming useless, as the 
esh of animals does within a short period 
from the time of their being slaughtered— 
affords such an useful example of this pre- 
serving power in that substance, that, had 
we no other instance, this would be suffi- 
cient to fix upon our minds a feeling of 
its high utility. 

We are. too well acquainted with lime 
to need a moment’s note thereon, and 
water also; and the mode in which these 
three substances, viz. chlorine, lime, and 
water, are combined, so as to form the 
chloride of lime, may be found in chemi- 
cal works in general; but most readily in 
Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Chemistry, 
ome age in 1823, page 556, under the 

» Chloride of Lime, and page 558, 
under the head of Bleaching Powder. 

Having thus far proceeded, by way of 
introduction, we now pass on to the main 
subject in hand, viz. mephitic gases in 
mines. It appears to me to be needful, 
on descending to particulars, in the first 
place to point out, separately, the gases 
which we denominate mephitic, to hint in 
what manner these gases are generated, 
and how they operate in mines; and, in 
the second place, separately and distinctly 
hint at the modes by which these mephitic 
operations may be counteracted, and these 
gases rendered harmless to the miner during 
his dail yoperations beneath the earth’s surface. 

I have observed in mines situate near the 
escarpments of minerals, especially in coal 
mines, that carbonic acid gas is in general 
the most prevalent. These mines are sel- 
dom at great depths beneath the surface of 
the earth, and the galleries which are car- 


ried out from the bottoms of the pits are 
generally short and simple; because the 
expense of sinking these shafts is com- 
paratively small; and, therefore, to obtain 
a given surface of a coal stratum in these 
situations, a much greater number of 
pits are sunk than coal miners deem it 
rudent to sink, where a stratum of coal 
ies at a great depth beneath the earth’s 
surface ; the cost of sinking shafts being 
in deep situations exceedingly great. Car- 
bonic acid gas is specifically heavier than 
atmospheric air, it therefore occupies the 
floor of a mine; and it is only when it 
exists in immense quantities, that it rises 
high and approaches the roof. It is, there- 
fore, a sluggish gas, unapt to ascend, and 
having once accumulated in so confined 
a situation, as some compartments of mines 
are, is extremely difficult to disperse. This 
gas is called by miners the choke-damp ; 
because the sensation of carbonic acid gas, 
when inhaled by them upon the lungs, is 
that of suffocation: indeed, it is in this 
manner it acts upon the human frame ; 
inducing suffocation, and, of course, instant 
death. In shallow mines, and short galleries, 
the combustible gases, being of lesser spe- 
cific gravity than atmospheric air, generally 
find their way upward, before they can ac- 
cumulate in sufticient quantities to become 
destructive to the miners, and, in contact with 
atmospheric air, disperse with great rapidity. 

Carbon enters largely into the composi- 
tion of coal, limestone, and the gangue of 
ores, or the matter which occupies the 
veins in which ores in general are found, 
Three-fourths of the substances of some 
coals are carbon, and few or no coals exist 
wherein carbon is less in quantity than one 
half their substance; limestone contains 
upwards of forty per cent. of carbon, and 
those s which generally occupy the 
veins of ores contain large quantities of 
this gas. It cannot then be matter of 
wonder that in the immediate vicinity of 
substances which contain such large pro- 
portions of carbon, portions of this gas 
should be detached from its original com- 
binations, and found at large. A variety of 
circumstances cause the desintegeration of 
these mineral substances; among which 
are the following. The dislocations and 
fractures of strata during the general deluge, 
and subsequent earthquakes, generating 
considerable heat by the friction of these 
disparted masses against each other during 
the act of dislocation or fracture, disen- 
gaged immense quantities of carbon from 
those substances with which it was origi- 
nally combined, and left this carbon 
amidst the fissures and caverns which these 
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disruptions created; and ever and anon, 
as the miner bursts in upon these 
caverns and fissures in the ordinary. or 
extraordinary operations of mining, this 
carbon becomes diffused, and occupies the 
various compartments of his mine. 

The action of water, in its p' 
amidst the subterraneous channels of this 
sphere, upon pyrites and other substances, 
also, frequently generates heat, and pro- 
duces effects similar to the above, upon a 
smaller scale. In the most compact stra- 
tum, small apertures, open joints, cracks, 
and chasms, are perceptible, and in strata 
less compact these abound ; and in almost 
every instance they are filled with gas, 
which has exuded from the adjoining 
substances ; and when any or all these are 
opened by the miner, the gas contained 
therein must issue forth and occupy a por- 
tion of the mine; and, although pure car- 
bon is lighter, no sooner does it come in 
contact with atmospheric air, than it extracts 
oxygen therefrom, and instantly becomes 
heavier than air, bearing the name of car- 
bonic acid gas; carbon and oxygen being 
the constituents of this gas. In coal mines 
and mines situate in limestone, or veins 
filled with calcareous matter, carbon is in its 
native element, and may there be looked 
for with the certainty of finding it in rich 
abundance: indeed, it would be wonder- 
ful, under all the circumstances through which 
this sphere has passed during the rush of 
every age since the creation, if a gas so 
subtle as carbon had not, amidst substances 
in which it is so abundant, escaped, and 
formed frequent lodgments. A lighted 
candle introduced into carbonic acid gas 
is instantly extinguished, and a living ani- 
mal is as instantly killed. 

The language of the boisterous tempest 
to the mariner amidst his voyage upon the 
ocean, the language of darkness descending 
upon the traveller amidst his journeying 
over the surface of the sphere, the language 
of the thunder-storm to the aeronaut 
amidst his course amongst the clouds, and 
the language of the gases, a darkness to be 
felt, to the miner amidst his progress far 
beneath the surface, is, ‘‘ Beware! in the 
midst of life thou art in deaths!” And few 
are the men, however accustomed to 
mining operations, who descend the shaft 
of a mine without feeling, and frequently 
expressing, an awful sense of their peculiar 
situation. Indeed, however profligate, 
however thoughtless, however headstrong, 
the conduct of the man while upon the 
surface, I never yet descended with a miner 
into the bowels of the earth, where the 
depth of the shaft was great, without wit- 


nessing some expression, by word or 
gesture, indicative of feelings within his 
bosom which approached the awful, and 
led to the conclusion that uncertainty hung 
upon his soul, as he swung beneath the 
capstan wheel, whether he should again be 
permitted to behold the expanse of heaven, 
and enjoy, as heretofore, upon the earth 
the light of day. It is in the order of 
Divine Providence and in infinite wisdom 
that this play of feelings, or action and re- 
action upon the soul, should accompany 
the avocations of man, especially where 
those avocations are fraught with danger to 
his person; it is crying, “ Be ye ready, 
for in such a day and in such an hour as ye 
think not, the Son of man may come.” 
And thus does the Infinite seek to detach 
the soul of man from the earth; to detach 
him from that feeling which would induce 
him to rest in mere earthly objects; and 
in thus loosening him from earth, to teach 
his immortal spirit to soar up to its home— 
the heaven of heavens; where Christ, his 
Redeemer, sits at the right hand of Gop, to 
receive His ransomed ones, and welcome 
them to glory. Happy, indeed, would it 
be for man, if, amidst his numerous warn- 
ings and presentiments of the danger of 
sudden dissolution, he learned wisdom, 
bowed before the Infinite, and sought re- 
fuge in Him who, by his Holy Spirit, has 
sent light and life to man—life for evermore. 

Carbonic acid gas was denominated by 
chemists, mephitic acid, because it could 
not be respired without occasioning death. 
In grottos and caves, the outlets of which 
are higher than their floors, this gas is 
found near the bottom; being too hea 
and sluggish to rise over the barriers whi 
their elevated openings present : and woe 
to the animal which descends therein; no 
sooner has it descended into this gas, than 
it ceases to breathe; and such is its suf- 
focating energy, that few instances have oc- 
curred of resuscitation after the animal has 
been immersed therein. 

(To be continued.) 
ON COUNTY ASYLUMS, 

SHovutp a sincere and zealous minister, 
who believes he has a call to preach the 
Gospel, find those doctrines he holds 
sacred, controverted and traduced, it would 
be a severe trial to his feelings; but the 
trial would be still more severe upon meet- 
ing with nothing but total neglect, and 
finding his best efforts quite useless.— 
Something similar to the latter case is mine. 
The earnest injunctions and admonitions of 
a much revered relative on his death-bed, 
and my promise given, impressed upon me 
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a strong conviction that I was under a 
moral and religious obligation to devote 
the remainder of my life entirely to the 
care and the cure of the insane. But I 
took a more comprehensive view of the 
subject than my relation did; for, as he 
had imparted to me what he thought 
superior information, upon what is un- 
of great importance to suffering 
humanity, I considered myself as under an 
obligation -to impart that information to 
others, as much as lay in my power. And 
truly, in conversation, in writing, and 
publishing, and the delivery of a lecture to 
many hundreds, gratis, 1 have been at 
some pains, and been at no trifling ex- 
pense ; but with my feelings and convic- 
tions, I could do no less. I have not to 
complain of contradiction, for not a single 
opinion that I have advanced upon the 
subject has, to my knowledge, ever been 
—— but my observations have been 
wofully neglected. 

No book .could be more strongly com- 
mended, or recommended to perusal by 
the reviews of the day, than my “ Domestic 
Guide in cases of Insanity” was, published 
twenty-one years ago ;—and yet copies, at 
2s. each, were not sold, sufficient to pay the 
expense of advertising ; and those I gave 
away, I have reason for believing were 
generally not read. "Tis true, a single 
copy was sold at an auction, some years 
ago, at Dublin, for two guineas; but that 
brought me neither profit nor honour, for 
my name was not affixed. And, as far as 
my free communications, given in very 
plain language, were known to the medical 

ion, I am given to believe, that with 
a few exceptions they have created a strong 
prejudice against me, and, as far as their 
recommendation of patients go, and upon 
which my success as a keeper so much de- 
pends, they have done me great injury— 
and as far as my jary interests are 
concerned, it would have been much better 


. if [had made no pretentions whatever to 


a knowledge of insanity, or of its proper 
treatment. 

I am well aware that I have made my- 
self liable to the imputation of being an 
empiric, and, therefore, should not have 
cee to give my opinions so freely, 

I known, or heard, of any regular 
school of medicine in reference to insanity. 
-All the medical books I have met with, 

of the disease as a local inflammatory 
affection; but it is certainly no such thing 
in its incipient or recent state, whatever it 
may become as an effect of long excite- 
ment. 


What I most strongly insist upon in my 


first publication is, the very bad system of 
confinement for lunatics in large asylums ; 
the bad effects of excessive depletion as a 
medical practice, and the necessity of a 
very gentle but persevering medical treat- 
ment ; with a wish to diminish the horrors 
of insanity, and divest it of the superstitious 
gloom with which it is so much enveloped ; 
by stating our liability to it from natural 
causes.—Since this publication, large 
asylums for the insane have been increased 
more than fourfold in England, and the 
evils of incurable insanity have greatly 
augmented, and excessive depletion, in 
particular, copious phlebotomy, still con- 
tinues as a common practice, or no medi- 
cal practice at all, and the horrors of in- 
sanity have necessarily increased from the 
horrors of large prison-like madhouses. 
So much for the success of my first publica- 
tion. In my second publication, I tran- 
scribed from Pinel, the French physician, an 
ample description of two institutions for the 
insane, one ancient, the other modern. In 
two instances, and two only, as far as I 
know, this description and my other sug- 
gestions, have been strictly adhered to, and 
acknowledged, in the establishing of public 
institutions for the care and the cure of 
the insane. But these instances“ are more 
- three thousand miles from the British 
ore. 

I must entreat the candid reader not to 
impute to me invidious or selfish motives 
in what I have to say against county 
asylums. My private interests have not 
suffered, so far as I know, from any public 
asylum. Indeed, if ever I had a chance of 
pecuniary advantage from my profession, 
it has been since the county asylum law 
cleared my house of pauper lunatics. Be. 
fore that, my accommodations were nearly 
all taken up by patients that afforded me 
little or no profit; many I cured by whom 
I lost ‘money; and the aggregate of 
what I received upon the recovery of fif- 
ty pauper lunatics, was under six hundred 
pounds, that is, less than twelve pounds 
each upon the average, for curing, and 
keeping while under process of cure. The 
only profit I calculated upon from pauper 
lunatics was, the value of their labour in 
the garden and fields; and it is my de- 
cided opinion that large public asylums, so 
far from diminishing the practice in well- 
conducted private asylums, tend to in- 
crease it. 

No one will, I presume, question the 
purity of intention in the magistrates. No 
doubt they wish to consult the best interests 


of those paupers who are visited by insanity, 
and, as far as the 
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go, they may have sueceeded in —— 
reall do not appear to possess infor- 
to comprehend the im- 
of the best treatment in compari- 
son with the worst, 
system for the best purposes of cure, or 
tet of che Their want of 
information may be their misfortune, and 
not their fault; but it is culpable to act 
with confidence, in a matter of so much 
moment, without the best information that 
could be obtained.- It does not appear 
that any professional has been con- 
sulted by the magistrates of Middlesex, 
and they take upon themselves a most 
awful responsibility. Thousands of paupers 
yet unborn, may execrate the memory of 
those who established the system of large 
asylums for the confinement of lunatics. 
And truly I have never been able to dis- 
cover a particle of knowledge, in what re- 
lates to the proper treatment of the insane ; 
either in the county asylum law, or in those 
who have acted under its provisions. All, 
or the greater part of the public asylums 
that have been established within these last 
twenty years, are notorious for being in bad 
situations, the buildings extremely incon- 
venient, and the system of keeping, par- 
ticularly in the article of diet, highly im- 
proper. In design, a8 far as is made to 
appear, they go no further than confine- 
ment, and that too at an enormous — 
for the interest of the money expended on 
these large buildings, added to the cost of 
keeping, will very much enhance the 
h ex of this’ class of 
f, however, they had a better chance of 
recovery, the cost should not be a con- 
sideration. 

But let us compare what is done, with 
what Iam sure might be done. Take a 
hundred fresh cases, and put them into one 
or more of our large asylums, and it can- 
not be expected, from all the reports we 
hear, that more than thirty will recover, 
at an expense say twenty pounds each. 
Twenty may die after an average expense 
of a hundred pounds each, and fifty live 
out the average term of human life, costing 
the institution at least three hundred pounds 
each; making a total of parochial expense 
of seventeen thousand and six hundred 
pounds! Under the best treatment, eighty 
at least would perfectly recover at, say 
twenty pounds expense each. Ten might 
might die at one hundred pounds expense 
each; and ten might live, to cost three 
hundred each: making a total of 
five thousand six hundred pounds ; that is, 
twelve thousand pounds difference betwixt 
the parochial expense required ‘under the 
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best treatment, and what is established by 
a law of the land. 

Could any thing be more truly ridicu- 
lous than the fixing upon the ity of 
twenty-five acres of land, for 
modation of eight hundred and seventy- 
three lunatics, and their keepers; it is at 
the rate of more than twenty thousand 
for a square mile,—and what space would 
this give for those exercises and employments 
so necessary to those lunatics? They would 
be a complete mob, a mob of mad people. 
Two hundred acres‘would be little enough 
for that number; and as the labour of luna- 
tics might be mad@ productive, the culti- 
vation of land, under spade husbandry, 
might bring great gain to the institution, 
and prove the best means of recovery, and 
comfort, to the patients. Regular em- 
ployment for those previously accustomed 
to it, is of the first importance, and in con- 
trast to the irksomeness of inaction, its 
advantages must be obvious ;—and the use 
of a spade, or a hoe, or a wheelbarrow, is 
soon learned, if not learned before. 

A moral fitness is particularly required 
in an institution for the insane ;—none can 
be perfect that are not calculated to be ac- 
ceptable to the feelings of those most likely 
to become inmates ;—and they require the 
suggestions of wisdom,' humanity, and re- 
ligious practice. All moral treatment pre- 
supposes a moral sense in the patient, and 
as much as possible they should be treated 
as rational beings; and, in fact, they are 
all rational at intervals. If they can be 
brought to believe that those who have the 
care of them are wise, and good, and con- 
scientiously do their duty, it is a great point 
gained.—Lunatics have knowledge, and 
feelings, and keen sensibilities; and our 
moral treatment requires that we should be 
fully aware of this, and. act upon it asa 
leading principle. At the same time it 
may be insisted upon, that the very best 
treatment is not only attended with less 
expense, but it is less troublesome, than the 
worst; for, if recovery is not effected by 
the best treatment, it most certainly abates 
the violence of the symptoms, so as to make 
the management more easy. 

Conversing with an unfortunate man, 
who was confined as a lunatic in a wretched 

ish workhouse, I said, ‘‘ Well, from. all 
that I can hear of your case, I think it is 
by no means hopeless ; under proper treat- 
ment, and patience on your part, you ma: 
perfectly recover, and return in good 
and spirits to your family.” His reply, (and 
the manner of it, f shall not forget so long 
as I can remember any thing,) was, “ But, 
O sir, can I ever recover in this place? 
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here I am, confined amongst these wretched 
beings, day after day, and week after week, 
and month after month.”—It is many 
years ago, and I understand he remained 
there ; attempts were made to have him 
put under my care, but he was never 
brought. 

On anes the pandorean box of 
ills occasioned by insanity, I still find hope 
at the bottom ; and I still hope that the 
suggestions of increasing knowledge upon 
the subject, and the feelings of humanity, 
will, ere long, produce one or more hos- 
pitals for the cure of insanity gratis, upon 
the best principles possible. For this, I 
shall not cease to labour while I can labour, 
and I intend my next appeal to be to both 
hotses of parliament, by way of petition. 

Tuos. BAKEWELL. 
Spring Vale near Stone, Dec. 22, 1827. 


ESSAYS ON PHYSIOLOGY, OR THE LAWS OF 
-ORGANIC LIFE. 


( Continued from col. 61.) 


Essay IV.—On the Powers by which the 
Operations of the Organic Frame are 
carried on. 


WE have now, we hope, sufficiently ex- 
plained what is to be understood by the 
term percipient sensibility, or perception, 
and how its powers are exhibited in the 
organic frame ; it is that property by which 
we are aware of our being, and by which 
we are connected to the world around us: 
it is by this that we experience pleasure and 
pain, and every emotion. All that embit- 
ters life, or renders it desirable, acts through 
this medium; in fact, deprived of this 
property, man and the animal would re- 
semble the plant, and rise up and pass 
away in a state of utter unconsciousness. 
Let us now turn our attention to those 
phenomena which man, jn common with 
all animated nature, exhibits, and which, 
depending on that power termed Jatent 
sensibility, are carrying on their operations 
throughout the system,—silently indeed, 
and unnoticed, except in their effects. 
These phenomena are all subservient to the 
organic life of the individual, and compre- 
hend the operations by which the growth 
of the frame is effected, its bulk maintained, 
and its losses repaired. How complicated 
is the animal machine! and how number- 
less and intricate are the actions there con- 
stantly in progress. Here, to mingle with 
the vital fluid, the lacteals pour along their 
milky streams; here, the red tide, carrying 
warmth and life, flows through countless 
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mazes ; here, like unwearied labourers, the 
most minute vessels are depositing, particle 
by particle, the solid bone, the contractile 
muscle, or the lucid humours of the eye; 
here, too, the absorbents ply their task, 
unbuilding and removing, and striving, as 
it were, for victory; hence is the frame 
subjected to a perpetual succession of parti- 
cles, till life becomes extinct ! 

During a certain period of its existence 
the animal frame grows, or increases in 
size, when at length, the natural stature 
being acquired, it becomes stationary. 
This gradual increase, or growth, is effected 
by the appropriation and assimilation of 
fresh matter, which received into the sys- 
tem, becomes there vivified and deposited 
in various as its wants may require. 
But this operation is continued, not only 
while the body is growing, but when‘ this 
growth is complete; for as it perpetually 
undergoes loss, this must be continually 
repaired, otherwise the body becomes at- 
tenuated, and dies from exhaustion. 

That the animal frame should be capable 
of assimilating, or converting extraneous 
inanimate matter into a portion of itself, 
living and sensitive, is an astonishing and in- 
explicable fact ; nor is it lessso, that minute 
arterial ramifications, all proceeding from 
one and the same stock, and offering no 
apparent difference in construction, should 
be endowed with the property of separating 
from the blood (according to the several 
parts each may be destined to nourish) 
earthy matter, or fibrine, or fluids of vari- 
ous compositions, density, and transpa- 
rency : these are facts, the causes of which 
ingenuity fails to unravel, and in which 
conjecture is lost. 

With respect to the nutrition of animals, 
this observation will, we think, be found 
generally to hold good; viz. that animals 
require for their support, particles which 
have immediately belonged to, and formed 
part of, organized bodies, either of the 
animal or vegetable kingdom; being, as 
we may hence conclude, unable to assimi- 
late particles belonging immediately to 
bodies purely inorganic : and it would seem* 
also, that animals derive a larger proportion 
of nutritive matter from bodies com- 
position is similar to their own, that is, from 
other animals, than from vegetable sub- 
stances. Now, although the natural food of 
many animals consists entirely of vegetable - 
matter, yet we see that such require and 
consume a much larger quantity in 2 a 
tion, than carnivorous animals, which make 


flesh their food. For instance, the weight 
of matter requisite for the support of a 
carnivorous animal, is infinitely less than 
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what a graminivorous animal of even a 
smaller bulk would require. Hence we 
may conclude, that all substances, before 
they become fitted for the nutrition of the 
animal race, must undergo a uliar 
change and modification ; in fact, me 
organized ; and that in the flesh of animal 
bodies, the relative proportion of nutriment 


greatest. 

If this be the case, that all matter, before 
it be fitted to support animal life, must itself 
have been immediately in a state of previous 
organization, it may be asked, Does not 
the vegetable world also follow the same 
law? No: The great Author of the uni- 
verse has so constructed the vegetable 
tribes, that they are enabled to convert the 

tticles of inorganic matter into organic 
bodies to assimilate various earths, water, 
and air, which, becoming parts of them- 
selves, undergo, as it were, the first stamp of 
organization, and enter upon their career of 
vitality; the soil, however, necessary for 
the growth and nutrition of many plants, 
does indeed contain a great proportion of 
decomposed animal or vegetable matter: 
but this forms no objection ; for, in the first 
place, animal or vegetable bodies lose by 
putrefaction all claim to be considered as 
organized; and, in the second place, it 
would appear, that it is by the peculiar 
gases arising from such decomposed matter, 
that vegetables are nourished; whereas 
animals require recent vegetables or animal 
matter, for their support. Thus does it 
appear, that one of the purposes for which 
the vegetable kingdom is designed, is to 
form a vast laboratory, in which various 
inorganic substances are to be prepared for 
the use of the animal world, by effecting 
upon them a necessary peculiar and most 
wonderful change ; a step preparatory to a 
new change as wonderful—for a particle of 
matter, originally unorganized, may become 
a portion of the grass which covers the 
meadow,—of the ox which grazes upon 
it,—of man, the lord of the creation,—and 
when he moulders in the earth, return to its 
original state, and again become incorpo- 
rated in plants, to run a new career. 

It has been stated, that the animal frame 
owes its existence and growth to the appro- 
priation and assimilation of fresh particles, 
which become identified with the rest of 
the body; let us explain how this is 
effected :—Proceeding from the inner sur- 
face of the stomach and the intestines, 
numerous small tubes or vessels are ob- 
servable, whose office it is to separate and 
absorb or take up the nutritive parfécles of 
the food, as prepared by the digestive 
organs for their reception: this nutritious 


mena is called the chyle. When the food 
as entered the stomach, it becomes mixed 
with saliva, and the gastricjuice. By the 
agency of these it becomes converted into 
an uniform pulpy mass, to which the 
name of chyme is given; but it is not yet 


fitted for the system ; it now passes through - 


the orifice of the stomach into the 
duodenum, (a portion of intestine,) and 
becomes there mixed with the pancreatic 
juice and bile. The pancreatic juice is a 
fluid prepared by a gland termed the pan- 
creas, the bile by the liver. By the action 
of these fluids on the pulpy mass, a com- 
= conversion is effected, and that portion 

tted for the purposes of the animal eco- 
nomy is, as we have said, termed chyle. 
If we examine the state of these minute 
tubes or vessels in an animal recently killed, 
and before the vital warmth is extinguished, 
we shall see them (at least if the animal 
has been lately fed) filled with a milky 
fluid, from whence they have their name 
iacteals: this milky fluid, which they con- 
tain, is the chyle. 

The lacteals having thus absorbed this 
nutritive portion of the food, after commu- 
nicating freely with each other, pass through 
certain glands termed mesenteric, where 
the chyle appears to acquire new proper- 
ties. from these the 
lacteals carry the chyle onwards, till they 
enter, at last, into the thoracic duct, a ves- 
sel which passes along the spine, and pours 
the chyle into a large vein, almost imme- 
diately entering the heart, termed the left 
subclavian vein ; here it becomes mingled 
with the blood. Ithas not yet, however, lost 
its character ; but after passing through the 
heart, and thence through the lungs, it 
becomes inco ed with the rest of the 
blood, from which it is no longer to be 
distinguished. 

There is, however, another set of vessels, 
which, as well as the lacteals, terminate in 
the thoracic duct, and contribute likewise 
to the repair and preservation of the system. 

Throughout every part of the frame, in 
the interior as well as on the surface, are 
distributed innumerable vessels, destined to 
absorb and carry into the blood the super- 
fluous fluids of the body, as well as all 
substances immediately within the sphere of 
their action. External bodies are not the 
only ones on which they act. On the 
structure of the frame itself their operations 
are continually carried on ; for it must not 
be forgotten, that the organized living ma- 
chine is undergoing a double set of internal 
operations, its destruction and renovation ; 
and whatever comes off in the constdnt 
wear of this machine is taken up by these 
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vessels, the absorbents, or, as they are 
called, lymphatics, from the limpid fluid 
we always observe them to convey. 

The minute tubes which form the com- 
mencement of the lymphatics, are furnished 
with orifices so small as to be totally imper- 
ceptible to the naked eye ; and each orifice, 
endowed with the power of contracting or 
dilating, absorbs or refuses, according to 
the peculiar impression produced by the 


in contact. 
n what manner the lymphatics, and 
indeed the whole absorbent system, propel 
or convey the fluids they contain, is a 
question on which physiologists have enter- 
tained very different views; some, for in- 
stance, and these eminent men, have as- 
serted it as a fact, that they circulate 
through and ascend these minute tubes, 
contrary to the law of gravitation, not from 
any propelling power in the tubes them- 
selves, but by that principle which causes 
the ascent of liquids through tubes of great 
minuteness, termed capillary attraction. 
To this opinion, however ingenious and 
apparently satisfactory, there are many 
strong objections: for were it correct, we 
might expect that neither age, nor sex, nor 
per nor habit, would produce the 
least variation or irregularity in the absorb- 
ing power, and that all would proceed 
with uniformity. But this is far from being 
the ease; for as much so as every vital 
function, the action of the absorbents is 
liable to irregularities inconsistent with the 
theory just mentioned. Indeed it is much 
to be doubted, whether any of the functions 
of organized bodies, on which their vital 
existence depends, are to be accounted for 
upon purely mechanical principles ; a sup- 
ition which has led to theories very 
ingenious, but unfortunately erroneous. 

It appears more possible, according to 
our ideas, that the absorbent vessels are 
endowed with a sufficient power of carry- 
ing on or propelling the fluids they contain, 
by some peculiar action in themselves, 
which they are enabled to exert so as to 
answer the end in view. 

The lymphatics, after arising from various 
parts of the frame, the surface as well as 
the interior, by minute tubes in close con- 
tact, unite and divide, and so intermingle 
with each other as to form“a close network, 
which, with a similar tissue of nerves and 
blood-vessels, forms the cellular and mem- 
braneous textures of the body. Emerging 
thence, and proceeding onwards, they form 
distinguishable trunks, and again enlarge 
by the union of others; and multitudes of 
these run together a parallel course, forming 
companies proceeding from different quar- 


ters, and by different routes, for the same 
destined place; the whole, however, com- 
municating largely with each other.” 

In various parts, and for reasons not 
fully known, companies of these absorbents 
form themselves into masses of convolutions, 
differing in number and magnitude, and in- 
termingled with a similar congeries of blood- 
vessels. These masses are the glands, 
(observed in the neck and other parts,) the 
uses of which are not, as yet, fully ascer- 
tained, although it is most probable that 
some change is effected by their agency on 
the lymph, by which it is rendered more fit 
for the purposes of the animal frame ; and 
this would further appear, from the increased 
tendency to coagulate, which it manifests 
after passing through the glands, (which it 
does slowly, as if impeded by the way,) as 
well as some alteration in its appearance. 

At the same time, however, it must be 
observed, that the real nature of the lym 
is far from being well understood. 
some it is considered as analogous to the 
serum of the blood, which is indeed the 
opinion of Haller, who often gives the 
name of lymph indiscriminately to the fluid 
of the absorbents, and to the serum of the 
blood. 

From the circumstances attending the 
production of the /ymph, we might be led 
to judge, that its nature and component 
parts would be subject to variety and 
change ; and this is found to be the case ; 
but in the chyle these differences are still 
more evident, arising from the various sub. 
stances used as food. Indigo, madder, and 
beet-root tinge it with their respective hues, 
It is, however, as we have said, in general 
white, slightly viscid, and much resembles 
milk. When removed from its vessels and 
exposed to the air, it separates into two 
parts, viz. fibrine and serum ; and the lymph 
also, under similar circumstances, undergoes 
the same change. 

Both the lacteals and lymphatics termi- 
nate in the thoracic duct, which empties its 
contents into the left subclavian vein. At the 
point of junction between these a valve is 
placed, so constructed as effectually to pre- 
vent the blood from finding its way into the 
thoracic duct, but which offers no impedi- 
ment to the exit of the chyle. 

From this source then the blood receives 
its supplies, and nothing can incorporate 
with the system, or be received into it, 
without proceeding through this channel. 

Having now conducted [the nutriment 
through its various stages, till it enters into 
the blood to supply the continual drain 
upon this reservoir of vitality, we shall fol- 
low up the subject, and proceed to give a 
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more detailed account of that most beauti- 
ful and interesting phenomenon of the 
animal frame, the circulation of the blood. 

The circulation of the blood is an opera- 
tion immediately connected with our ex- 
istence, and on which it depends ; and will 
it not excite our astonishment, that two 
centuries have scarcely elapsed since its 
laws have been at all correctly ascertained 1 
and even now, mapy points are disputed, 
and enveloped in obscurity. We may with 
safety conclude, that the ancients were in 
almost total ignorance respecting the real 
nature of the circulation, or the mode in 
which it is performed ; for although, per- 
haps, among their writings, may 
be found apparently indicating some ac- 
quaintance with the subject; yet as they 
have left us no distinct account, and as 
their works abound with gross absurdities 
respecting it, our conclusions are certainly 
warrantable ; especially when we consider 
at the same time, how little anatomy was 
cultivated as a science among them. 

The discovery of the true nature of the 
circulation is due to Harvey, who flourished 
in the 17th century; but since his time, 
succeeding physiologists have diligently 
applied their talents to the subject, (a wide 
field for investigation,) and have added by 
their labours many new facts to the disco- 
very of their immortal predecessor. 

Various and im t are the uses which 
the circulation of the blood is destined to 
serve :—by its means the various secretions 
are performed, the growth of the body 
promoted, and its decay and losses re~ 
paired ; and besides all this, it is, in some 
mysterious manner, connected with that 
inexplicable subject, the animal tempera~ 
ture 


We shall in the first place, then, endea- 
your to give a general sketch of the anatomy 
of the heart, the great agent of the circula- 
tion ; and then explain the nature and con- 
stituent parts of the blood—the fluid of 
vitality. 

The heart is a large hollow muscle, 
situate in the chest, between the lungs, and 
enfolded in a bag called the pericardium, 
the inner lining membrane of which is re- 
flected over the surface of the heart itself. 
The heart is divided internally (we are 

ing of man) into four cavities ; the 
right and the left auricle, and the right 
and the left ventricle. Into the right 
auricle, two veins, called the vene cave, 
enter; one bringing the biood from the 
pppers the other from the lower parts of the 
y- The two veins unite at their entrance 
into the auricle, and at the point of union 
between them, a thickening is to be seen, 
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called the tuberculum Loweri. Within the 
auricles bundles of muscular fibres project 
from the sides. These, from their resem- 
blance to the teeth of a comb, are termed 
musculi pectinati. The partition between 
the right and left auricle is called the 
septum auricularum. 

The right auricle communicates with the 
right ventricle by means of an opening, 
denominated the ostium venosum; at the 
edges of which, within the ventricle, are 
three valves, or rather a valve divided into 
three parts, called the tricuspid valve, from 
its resemblance to the points of three 
spears; to the edges of this valve small 
muscular bundles are attached, called care 
nee columne, by means of . tendinous 
chords, (chorde tendine.) From the right 
ventricle the pulmonary artery arises, at 
the root of which, internally, are situated 
the three semilunar valves, with a small 
white body at the edge of each, termed 
corpus sesamoideum. Into the /eft auricle 
the four pulmonary veins enter. coats 
of this auricle are thicker than those of the 
right, otherwise it exhibits much the same 
appearances. It opens into the left ventri- 
cle, having also at the opening a valve, 
but divided only into two parts, called,-from 
its likeness to a mitre, valvula mitralis; 
The great difference which the /eft ventricle 
exhibits is the superior strength and fleshi- 
ness of its walls, indicating the vigorous 
action it is destined to maintain; emerging 
frem it is seen the aorta, or main artery, 
with three semilunar valves internally at its 
root. The use of the various valves we 
shall explain when considering the course 
of the circulation. 

Having thus briefly described the general 
anatomy of the heart, we shall next proceed. 
to examine the properties and constituent 
im of the blood itself. The blood, when 

wn from the. body, ‘and suffered to 
remain in any vessel, quickly separates into 
two parts,—one a thick yellow fluid called 
serum, the other a tenacious solid mass of a 
dark red colour, termed crassamentum, 
The relative proportions of these vary ex- 
ceedingly, according to age, sex, tempera- 
ment, mode of life, &c.; yet generally 
speaking, the estimate may be made as ten 
of the serum to fourteen of the crassamen~ 
tum. The serum contains water, albumine, 
muriate of soda, and potass, phosphate of 
soda, animal matter, &c. 

The crassamentum is divisible into two 
parts, fibrine, and the colouring particles of 
the blood. The component parts of fibrine 
are carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and azote. 
When the colouring matter of blood. re- 
cently drawn, is examined with a microscope, 
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it is found to consist of globules of extreme 
minuteness, of a red colour, but varying 
from different causes, being paler from 
illness and deficiency of nutriment, more 
florid if exposed to oxygen, and darker if 
exposed to carbonic acid or hydrogen. 
The colouring matter has been said to con- 
tain oxide of iron; this, however, later che- 
mists have disputed, and Dr. Wells, in his 
“ Observations and Experiments on the 
Colour of Blood,”* after much investigation, 
decides against the theory; indeed, his 
arguments, which are too extended to be 
here introduced, seem to settle the point at 
once, confirmed as they have been by sub- 
sequent inquirers— Berzelius, Brande, and 
Vauquelin. Mr. Brande has even suc- 
ceeded in dying cloth with it, but he found 
considerable difficulty in fixing the colour ; 
the most effectual mordants he discovered 
were, the nitrate and oxymuriate of mer- 
cury.-—The specific gravity of the blood is 
estimated at 1050, water being 1000. 
Hammersmith. W.. Martin. 
(To be continued.) 


ON MINISTERIAL FIDELITY. 


Human nature is so constituted, that good 
can neither long exist, nor extensively exert 
its influence, without being alloyed with 
evil, and clogged with sinful infirmities. 
All Christians must necessarily rejoice at 
the vast increase of pure religion, and at 
the dedication of wealth and talent for the 
advancement of divine truth, and at the 
co-operation of mental and physical ener- 
gies in the cause of our Redeemer, which 
characterize the present day: but our joy 
is inseparably connected with sorrow. We 
see that persecution no longer exalts its 
hideous and infernal visage, and that the 
disgrace formerly attached to a profession 
of religion, is now removed; and _ that 
common decency, and the customs of the 
country, A rere many from embracing a 
system of infidelity, or following a course 
of profanity, and cause them to make some 
show eo religion. We rejoice at these 
signs, hope that are the harbingers 
of more there are cer- 
tain evils either connected with them, or 
resulting from them. When religion be- 
comes fashionable, we are in great danger 
of sinking into a fashionable religion ; and 
wherever there are professors of this fash- 
ionable religion, they must have fashionable 
preachers, and a fashionable gospel ; and 
from this amalgamation of religious profes- 


® Phil, Trans. vol. lxxxvii. p. 429. 


sion and worldly feeling arises a system of 
unfaithfulness in preaching. 

Perhaps few questions have received 
more varied answers than this: What is 
Gospel Fidelity? If 1 may be allowed to 
define it, I would say, It is to preach “ the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.” It is “to declare the whole 
counsel of God, giving to each doctrine its 
relative prominency, to each precept its 
proper situation, to each promise its true 
application, to each threatening its due 
authority, and to each sentiment its legiti- 
mate and consistent meaning, without fear- 
ing the frown, or courting the smile, of 
man.” But, is this system uniformly 
adopted by all who bear “the vessels of 
the sanctuary?” Some sermons are so 
enveloped in the flowers of rhetoric, and so 
adorned in the meretricious trappings of 
human eloquence, that the simple grandeur 
and the native beauty of the gospel are 
totally lost amidst their cumbrous load of 
worldly ornaments. The faithless minister 
studiously avoids all practice, to please the 
Antinomian; or neglects all doctrine, lest 
he should offend the Pharisee;—such a 
man is not only unworthy the name of a 
“ parson,” but is an actual disgrace to 
Christian community. 

The preaching of the gospel is of too 
sacred a nature to be made the vehicle for 
human applause, or the instrument of a 
vain ambition. The work of a minister is 
connected with all that is important in 
time, and with all that is awful in reference 
to’eternity. It is the work for which the 
world was created, for which the Son of 
God died, for which the Holy Spirit de- 
scended, and for which the universe exists. 
Its connexion with the immortality of the 
soul, stamps upon it a sacred reality, and 
invests it with a fearful ibility. A 
— is the last place on which self should 

exhibited, or in which pride should be 
fostered, and a minister is the last man 
who should offer his adorations at the altar 
of popularity ; yet, if he be endued with 
talent and learning, he is in great danger of 
bowing the lowest, and of continuing the 
longest, as the infatuated victim of a dread- 
ful delusion. It is to be feared, that many 
a minister has offered more devotions at 
this shrine, than prayers in his closet for the 
divine blessing. He has chosen his sub- 
ject, selected his text, divided his sermon, 
arranged his thoughts, and adjusted his ex- 
pressions, under the influence of —- 
He has forgotten, that he is to draw the 
sword of the Spirit manfully and fearlessly, 
not to admire the brilliancy of its shape, or 
to display the splendour of its appearance, 
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but he is to use it,—to wield it with ener- 
gy, and so to plunge it, that it may “ stick 
fast in the hearts of the-king’s enemies.” If 
he neglects this, he should have suffered it 
to remain in its scabbard. To such an 
one it may properly be said, Where is 
Fidelity? Where is that feeling which in- 
duced an inspired apostle to exclaim, “ I 
am clear from the blood of all men?” 

Popularity is a poor exchange for faith- 
fulness,’and it often happens that the tumul- 
tuous acclamations, and the noisy plaudits, 
of a mixed assembly, are soon turned into 
deadly hatred and malevolent vituperation : 
those who were the first to cry “ Hosanna,” 
are the foremost to ‘exclaim “ Crucify 
him.” Where can be the piety, or rather 
to what an extent does the want of piety 
influence that man, who can calmly see his 
hearers sink to perdition, whilst he is busily 
occupied in so arranging his words as to 
make the offence of the cross to cease, and 
to avoid uttering harsh expressions “ in ears 
polite ;” instead of plainly declaring what 
the Holy Ghost declares respecting the state 
of sinners, and instead of pointing them to 
the Lamb of God, as the only refuge from 
that doom which inevitably awaits them, if 
they reject his atonement? But he is too 
much engaged in elevating self, to lift up 
Jesus Christ. 


Attend to the ministrations of our Savi- 


our; “the common people heard him 
gladly,” and they will hear nothing gladly, 
except they understand it: they may bewil- 
der their understandings in vainly endea- 
vouring to pursue the preacher through all 
his mazes of reasoning, and all his flights of 
eloquence, and in making guesses at his 
meaning; but the gospel will never be “a 
joyful sound” to them, until they know its 
import. Listen to the meek Redeemer 
fulminating the terrors of judgment against 
hypocrites and Pharisees, and do not ima- 
him too severe or uncharitable ; No, 
he was charity personified, but his charity 
was guided by divine truth, and influenced 
by a holy principle. 

Ministers are not ordered to be success- 
ful, but they are commanded to be faithful ; 
and the moment their fidelity ceases, that 
moment they should descend from the pul- 
mi and occupy a less important station. 

e plain truth will frequently offend the 
carnal mind, but St. Paul expressly declares, 
“ If I please men, I am not the servant of 
Jesus Christ.” If hearers are displeased at 
the truth, be it so;—the minister makes his 
appeal to heaven, and refers the purity of 
his motives, and the sincerity of his inten- 
tions, to Him who gave him his commis- 
sion, The ears of many are so refined, that 


the hypocrite must not be exposed, nor 
he ge aroused, nor the profane be 
admonished, nor the careless be alarmed ; 
they must not be told, that the curse of 
Jehovah hovers over them, and that the dam- 
nation of hell awaits them, {if they die in a 
state of impenitency. Terms more polite, 
and expressions less severe, must be adopt- 
ed ; but when the gospel truckles to human 
prejudice, or accommodates itself to sinful 
opinions, it ceases to be the gospel of God, 
and becomes a compromising system of 


man. 

Did St, Paul suit his doctrines, or adapt 
his language, to the philosophic infidelity 
of the Athenians, or to the classic elegance 
of the Romans, or to the prejudiced notions 
of the Jews, or to the abandoned profligacy 
of the Gentiles? Hear him at Corinth, the 
seat of learning and the nurse of science, 
exclaim, “ I came not to you with excel- 
lency of speech, or of man’s wisdom, de- 
claring unto you the testimony of God.” 
Attend to him before Felix,—he is neither 
awed by the pomp of the judge, nor in- 
fluenced by his own personal danger asa 
prisoner,—he fearlessly tells an incestuous 
man of “ temperance,” and an iniquitous 
judge of “ righteousness,” and boldly 

ints him to a “ judgment to come,” 
where all his bribery would be exposed, and 
all his abominations and injustice be made 
known before an assembled universe. 

Faithful ministers are scarce, and those 
who have them ought to “ esteem them 
very highly in love for their work’s sake ;” 
and however pointed their assertions, or 
personal their strictures, or harsh their doc- 
trines, or cutting their sentiments, may ap- 
pear to some, they can point to a judgment 
day, and say, “ your blood be on your 
own heads.” If this spirit actuated every 
minister of the gospel, there would be no: 
base bending to sinful prejudice, nor 
Wespicable crouching to human pide, nor 
servile courting of popular applause. 

The horrors of a death-bed must be 
fearfully increased to an unfaithful minister ; 
his self-reflection must be most severe, and 
the accusations of his conscience most har- 
rowing ; whilst he fancies that he sees the 
ghosts of many of his hearers rising from 
the pit of perdition, to upbraid him with his 
cruelty in deceiving their souls. And if 
we realize a judgment day, and single out 
the most wretched individual amongst the 
wretched myriads who throng the left hand 
of the Judge at that day; it is not the man 
who made a god and it, nor 
he who spent his life in profanity, nor he 
who died heaping curses on his Maker ; 
neither is it he who was misled by Maho- 
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metan delusion, nor he who was the infa- 
tuated devotee of a superstitious and san- 
guinary creed|; but it is the unfaithful minis- 
ter. His a on that day will 
cause a fiendlike yell of horror and mad- 
ness from his former unhappy hearers, and 
he —————_; but the scene is too awful to 
be pursued! 
But I do not think that ministerial fide- 
lity, and abusive raillery, are synonymous 
terms ; yet this seems to be the opinion of a 
certain quondam orator, in his 
sermon, as re in the Pulpit” for 
August last. should like to ask this said 
orator, who authorized him to anathema- 
tize Arminians, and to doom them to per- 
dition, after charging them with tenets 
which they uniformly disavow? What right 
has he to erect a sort of Procrustean stand- 
ard of truth, which perhaps exists no where 
ex in his own heated imagination, and 
“ to.stretch and lop” all who do not speak 
as he speaks, and think as he thinks? He 
may hurl the gauntlet of defiance against 
his ministerial brethren, but he ought to 
have known, that the denomination he now 
condemns can produce men inferior to 
himself in no respect, except in grimaces and 
attitude, and much superior to him in 
learning, usefulness, and activity. 

Dursley, Gloucestershire. J.G. 


TRUE CHARITY EXEMPLIFIED. 


“ Wherefore then her form 
So exquisitely fair? her breath perfumed 


With such ethereal sweetness? * bd 


e * and whence the robes of light 

Which thus invest her with more lovely pomp 

Than fancy can describe ? Whence but from thee, 

© Source divive of ever-flowing love, 

And thy unmeasured goodness ?” 

enside's Pleasures of Imagination, 
book iii. lines 481. 

“ ForcIve us our trespasses as we forgive 
them that trespass against us.” There are 
many, who, possessed of a gloomy imagina- 
tion, discredit the idea that there is such a love- 
ly object in this world of woe as virtue in in- 
fancy. Few are its instances I confess, but 
beautiful indeed is it to behold a child, 
taught as it were from God, lisp its innocent 
prayers, its heavenly thoughts, and its 
cherubic blessing, on its parents. I was 
once a witness to so interesting a sight. 

I had strayed h a favourite copse 
on a beautiful evening, and found myself 
suddenly on the borders of a garden, whose 
fence but ill concealed an inimitable 
group that were assembled beneath its 
shade. On the rough garden-seat, curiously 
wrought with dried roots and stakes of the 
most twisted and grotesque form imagin- 
able, sat the father of a lovely offspring. 


His inclined head was supported by one 
hand ; the other was resting on the inspired 
volume, which he appeared to have been 
lately perusing — he seemed to be musing 
on its contents. His face was concealed 
from my view by the envious leaves of a 
jessamine bough that shaded his. counte- 
nance ; but, undoubtedly, it bore that me- 
ditative aspect which well accorded with 
the scene. The mother occupied a chair 
placed by the side of a rustic table, on 
which was spread a profusion of flowers, 
and a bunch of wild strawberries bound 
with a pink ribband. At her feet knelt a 
blooming boy, apparently five years old ; 
his head, beautifully clustered with flaxen 
curls, was in his mother’s lap: his little 
hands were raised in a suppliant gesture to 
the Father of all mercies; he was conclud- 
ing the Lord’s prayer, the last accents were 
faltering on his tongue. Scarcely had he 
finished, when he addressed his parent in 
asweet pathetic tone, “ Mamma, forgive 
Charlotte ; Ido—and I am sure God does: 
do, mamma, forgive her.” His sister, who 
sat with her head averted, burst into tears. 
“Henry,” said she, sobbing, “I'll never, 
never wrong you any more. You may 
forgive me; but I cannot forgive myself.” 

The sternness of a parent was imme- 
diately moved, and the severity of her fea- 
tures dissipated, by all the soft emotions of 
maternal love. Who would not have en- 
vied her feelings, when, bending over their 
infantile forms, she joined their hands—a 
softer tie had bound their hearts — and 
kissed the tears from their cheeks with the 
sweetest affection. Inexpressible is the 
hallowed delight that thrills through the 
soul of a mother, when she beholds her 
child actuated by principles revealed to"him 
apparently but by the voice of his Maker ; 
when she beholds him treading the path of 
virtue, before even reason ean be sup’ 
to influence his mind, or direct his heart.. 
If such then, mothers, is your well-merited 
bliss, be it ever your care, as it is your 
peculiar province, 

“ To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, , 

To breathe th’ enlivening spirit, and to fix 

The generous purpose in the glowing breast.” 

Thomson's Spring. 

A description of so many particulars may 
seem trivial to the uninterested reader, but 
I trust I have a claim upon his forgiveness ; 
the sight of a family at their devotions 
elicits no common feelings. Something 
within prompted my lips, as I left the 
sequestered spot, to repeat the words our 
Saviour has taught us in his prayer, “ For- 
give us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
that trespass against us.” And my heart 
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received the most salutary impressions from 
the forgiving temper of this amiable child. 
Tf religion has such charms, if religion 
renders human nature so much allied to the 
beings of a heavenly sphere, why is it so 
despised? Answer, ye who call yourselves 
the great, the noble, the philosophic ; divest 
yourselves of your frothy.state, and reply, 


“Rank coward to the fashionable world ; 
Art thou asham’d to bend thy knee to heaven 7” 


Young. 
There is a pause—your lips are sealed ; 
but I hear the voice of eloquence respond- 
ing, “I am not of the world.” 

Of all the qualities that adorn the Chris- 
tian character, few are so beautiful as cha- 
rity ; it isa benevolent feeling to all around 
us, arising from the conscjousness that we 
are at the same time the objects of a con- 
descending love, and that a merciful Father 
is dispensing his blessings to us and to all 
men. If we are thus impressed with the 
consideration that our offences, though be- 
yond all comparison in magnitude, con- 
tinually receive the pardon of a mighty 
God, it should surely influence our con- 
duct: for it behoves us to remember, that 
the spirit of love and charity renders the 
possessor a striking though faint emblem of 
Him whose peculiar’ attribute is mercy. 
We have oft provoked his displeasure, and 
we are continually offending against his 
holy law ; and have long, ere now, merited 
the condign and exemplary punishment that 
is prepared for the wicked: yet here we still 
remain, the monuments of his forbearance. 
Still sounds the trumpet in our ears to call 
us from death unto life, and still we have 
trifled: if we felt but a spark of that love 
which glows in the besom of our Saviour, 
we should know that there is no oficnce too 
great to be pardoned, no provocation too 
enormous to be forgiven. 
~ The Christian receives an insult; with a 
heavenly meekness he bows beneath the 
voice of reproachful scorn, and it passes 
on; its emptiness leaves him uninjured. 
The man of the world receives an insult, 
perhaps an imaginary one; he erects his 
stubborn front, inflated with pride, and fu- 
riously resents: the blast encounters him, 
and he, trusting in his feeble strength, op- 
poses; but mighty is the crash. He is 
uprooted, and cast on the plain, to be tram- 
pled upon by those who were once spurned 
with contempt. But charity is patient in 
endurance, not yielding to an implacable 
spirit; mild in forbearance, not piqued with 
an affront by the fantastical rules of honour. 


“ She rather waves than will dispute her rigbt, 
And, injur’d, makes forgiveness Ler delight.” 


Cowper. 
Beaconsfield. J.A B. 
110.—voL. x. 


METHODS RECOMMENDED TO BE ADOPTED 
FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE IRISH— 
THE HIGHLANDERS—-AND THE SH. 


Ir is confidently asserted that there are 
nearly three millions of inhabitants in the 
British Isles who speak the Celtic language ; 
and have either no knowledge, or a very 
imperfect knowledge, of the English. Now 
it is evident, that to be unacquainted with 
the language in which books are written, 
intelligence circulated, and the public 
business conducted, is a species of civil 
proscription, which reduces those who en- 
dure it, to the condition of strangers in their 
own country, and condemns them to a state 
of pristine ignorance and barbarism in the 
midst of advancing civilization. There are 
but three modes of dealing with the evil. 
The first is, to mix the inhabitants of the 
district with a more intelligent population, 
by colonizing it; but this is out of the 
question, in the case of a territory so bar- 
ren as the Highlands, to which for the 

resent we confine our view. The second 
is, to dispense instruction to the inhabitants 
in their own language :—and the third is, 
to introduce the language of the more im- 
proved population among them, by means 
of education and the press. The first mode, 
as we“ have already stated, is, in this case, 
impracticable ; the last offers the greatest 
advantages, but is attended with peculiar 
difficulties in execution. The second may 
be considered as a dernier resort, where 
the other two modes are inapplicable. 

It is material to observe, that the abso- 
lute number of persons speaking Celtic, 
in the empire, has probably increased 
within the last century, though the propor- 
tional number may have diminished ; and 
surely, if we are to have two or three mil- 
lions of fellow-subjects using a peculiar 
language, it is better that they should re- 
ceive instruction in their own language, 
than remain in the lowest abyss of igno- 
rance. We would say, Teach the High- 
landers where it is practicable ; but rather 
let them be taught something in Gaelic, 
than learn nothing at all. We are con- 
vinced, however, that the second and third 
methods ought to be conjoined. In small 
towns and considerable villages, English 
may be advantageously taught, because 
when once introduced in such places, it 
will continue and extend itself by oral com- 
munication. But in scattered hamlets, 
the English learned by the child at school 
is laid aside when he returns home, where 
Gaelic only is — 3 and it is thus 
gradually lost by disuse. The Highlanders 
have, in general, no aversion, but rather a 
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desire to be taught English ; but the diffi- 
culty is, first, that as it stands to them in 
the situation of a dead language, in many 
cases neither adults nor children can 
spare the time necessary to learn it ; which 
is twice or thrice as long as the time 
usually spent in learning to read the ver- 
nacular’ Gaelic : and secondly, that after a 
slight knowledge of it is acquired, it soon 
fades from the memory, in consequence of 
Gaelic being the medium in which they 
habitually think and converse. As a paral- 
lel case, we may suppose a boy in an 
English village, to receive one year's 
schooling in French, at the age of twelve, 
and to hear nothing but English afterwards ; 
would he be able, at the age of twenty-four, 
to exchange ten words with a Frenchman, 
or to translate three lines in a French book ? 

The common objection to teaching 
Gaelic is, that it perpetuates a language 
which excludes those who use it from 
all access to the great sources of know- 
ledge and social improvement. But it is 
found, in point of fact, that teaching a peo- 
ple to read their vernacular tongue, is often 
the most advantageous method of intro- 
ducing the knowledge of a foreign language. 
It reconciles them to the drudgery of educa- 
tion, by beginning the process with what is 
most easy, and what brings the most imme- 
diate reward ;—it gives them a knowledge 
of letters, and the composition of written 
speech, which facilitates further, acquisi- 
tions ; and it creates a thirst for information, 
which can only be gratified by acquiring 
the language in which books are written. 
Unless two nations live intermixed, the 
difficulty of communicating the language 
of the one to the other is almost insuperably 
great. Education operates only upon a 
small fraction of the people at once ; and 
upon that fraction, its influence is speedily 
extinguished by the powerful instinct which 
impels the child to imitate the speech, tone, 
and sentiments, of his parents. 

A small tribe of Wends, a Sclavonic 
race, lived in the Prussian province of 
Lusatia, and had a dialect of their own, 
entirely distinct from that of their German 
neighbours. About the year 1678, an 
attempt was made by the government 
to change their language. German pastors 
were appointed to the congregations ;* a 
German school was set up at every church ; 


*® This account was published in “The Memoirs 
of Literature,” in 1711, in a letter from Dr. 
Jablonski to John Chamberlayne, Esq. See also, 
Cambro-Briton, vol. iii. p. 477 ; where it is proved 
that the affinity between the Welsh and Wendish 
languages is so great, that in the seven years’ war 
of Frederick the Great, some Welsh and Wendish 
soldiers were observed to converse familiarly 

~ together.—P. B. W. 


and no books were printed in their own 
tongue, that the love of knowledge might 
drive them to cultivate the other. The 
experiment was continued long, but failed 
entirely. The people living widely dis- 
persed, sent their children to school reluc~ 
tantly and partially, and what was learned 
during a few months was speedily forgotten. 
The ministers beings “ barbarians” to their 
hearers, never made themselves well under- 
stood ; at length, after a fruitless trial of 
thirty, years, the system was abandoned. 
The people were supplied with school- 
masters who taught, ministers who preached, 
and bibles which they could read, in their 
own language ; and the result is thus stated : 
“The small progress that some of the Wends 
have made in reading, hath so much raised 
their appetites, that they do now of their 
own accord apply themselves to learn the 
German language, that so they may enjoy 
the benefit of the books written in it; 
whereby it is come to pass, that what it 
was believed would be a hinderance to the 
German tongue, doth, on the contrary, 
tend very much to its increase.” A similar 
effort was made about 1765, to extinguish 
the use of the Bohemian tongue, but with 
the same bad success. 

For along period pains were taken to 
force the Welsh into a disuse of their native 
tongue by a process somewhat similar. 
But English preaching and English charity 
schools left the people still as ignorant as 
barbarians ; at least of the English language. 
At length, the pious and benevolent Griffith 
Jones, vicar of Llanddauddwr, in Carmar- 
thenshire, by great exertions, and aided by the 
powerful co-operation of the charitable and 
excellent Mrs. Bevan of Laungharne, esta- 
blished a number of Welsh charity schools, 
about the year 1730 ; which were gratefully 
received by the people, though diseounten- 
anced by some of the upper classes. 

From the obvious good effects of the 
schools, however, prejudice at length gave- 
way. The same benevolent individual, 
the Rev. Griffith Jones, published a plain 
and judicious exposition of the Church cate- 
chism, in the Welsh language,—and through 
his means the Society for the promoting 
of Christian Knowledge reprinted several 
thousands of Welsh Bibles in 8vo. with the 
Common Prayer annexed in the same lan- 
guage. Prior to that time, Bibles were 
very scarce in Wales, and mostly in folio, 
and those generally confined to churches. 
The late Rev. Peter Williams, of Carmar- 
then, was also a very great benefactor to 
his countrymen in this respect, as he was 
the first person who published, and that at a 
great risk, and at his own expense, a Welsh 
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Bible with explanatory notes, and exposi- 
tion on each chapter. This work was 
printed in 4to, in the year 1770, and was 
principally a translation from Ostervald’s, 
with additions and compilations from 
Matthew Henry and other authors.* 

Owing to the laudable exertions of these 
two individuals, and some other pious and 
benevolent persons, the Welsh soon be- 
came more sober and civilized; whereas’ 
before this time, the Sabbaths were shame- 
fully profaned in Wales ;—kicking foot-ball, 
playing at fives, &c., dancing, wrestling, 
cock-fighting, being the usual amusements 
on that holy day. The Methodists, includ- 
ing both the followers of Whitfield and 
Wesley, were also very serviceable in this 
respect; so that at — the Sabbath is 
as strictly observed (if not more so) inWales 
as in any part of the united kingdom ; and 
there are generally two or three Sunday 
schools in each parish—there being a kind 
of laudable competition and friendly rivalry 
with regard to these institutions, between the 
church of England and the Methodists and 
other nonconformists, each of them contend- 
ing for the honour of instructing the poor. 

But to return to our observations on the 
success of the circulating Welsh charity 
schools, established by the Rev. Mr. Grif- 
fith Jones. It was soon found that the 
people were by these means rendered more 
intelligent and orderly in the first place; 
and ultimately it was found that the mental 
excitement produced by this most natural 
mode of instruction, viz. that of teaching 
them to read the Word of God in their 
own language, led, eventually also, to the 
increased diffusion of the English language. 
“ Experience now proves beyond dispute,” 
says Mr. Griffith Jones, in one of his an- 
nual reports, “that if it be attempted to 
bring all the Welsh people to understand 
English, we cannot better pave the way for 
it, than by teaching them to read their own 
language first.” 

The late Rev. Mr. Thomas Charles, of 
Bala, with whom is said to have originated 
the first idea of a Bible Society, and who was a 
great promoter of Sunday and other schools, 
makes the following remark in his memorial 
in 1811. “That previous instruction in 
their native tongue, helps the Welsh to 
learn English much sooner,”—and, “ that 
the ideas thus acquired, and the want of 
books to satisfy their thirst for knowledge 
thus excited, create a desire to learn 
English.”—And he adds, I can vouch for 
the truth of the following assertion, from 


* A beautiful and correct folio Edition of this 
work, adorned with elegant plates, has been lately 
published in London, by Mr. Henry Fisher. 


my own observation ; that there are twenty 
to one who can now read English, to what 
could when the Welsh was _ entirely 
neglected. Thus the knowledge of the 
English is become necessary for the treasures 
contained in it. English books are now 
generally called for; there are now a hun- 
dred books, I am sure, for one that was in 
the comtry, when I removed from Eng- 
land, and first became a resident of these 
parts.¢ English schools are now every 
where called for, (whereas the children, pre- 
vious to learning their own language, were 
not prepared for them) and I| have been 
obliged to send young men to be trained as 
English teachers, ‘that I might be able, 
in some degree, to answer the general de- 
mand for them. In short, the whole 
country is in a manner emerging from a 
state of great ignorance and ferocious bar- 
barity, to civilization and piety—and that 
principally by means of the Welsh schools. 
To these testimonies as to the advantages 
of beginning with instruction in the verna- 
cular language, we may add a few others. 
The Rev. Mr. Townsend, in his Survey of 
the county of Cork, speaking of the 
Catholic population, says, the greater part 
derive no eventual advantage from their 
schoolings ; being recalled at an early age, 
and mixing then with a family who speak 
only Irish, even the litle smattering they 
had acquired of English, is soon lost.—In 
a letter from the Rev. Mr. Clark of Eri- 
boll, pfinted with the Gaelic Schools’ 
Report for 1822, he says, “The people are 
the more ready to give the necessary ac- 
commodation, being informed that after 
two years the Gaelic schools will be fol- 
lowed up by English. You ask my 
opinion, which of the two should precede ? 
I now take the liberty of giving it freely. 
A child will come to read his mother 
tongue much sooner than a language which 
is unintelligible to him ; and what he reads 
in that tongue, he not only understands, 
but is, I may say, incapable of forgetting. 
The case is otherwise where instruction 
begins with a language of which the child 
is ignorant. It costs him the labour of 
years, before he is able to read his Bible 
correctly ; and even afterwards, he reads so 
as in some measure to please the ear, yet 
not so as to ar what he reads. 
This is not all; without much practice 
afterwards, no such proficiency is ever 
made in a foreign tongue at school, as 
not to be soon forgotten by disuse; and in 
many districts of the Highlands, English 
* Mr. Charles was a native of the neighbour- 
hood of Carmarthen, and after leaving Jesus Col- 


lege, Oxford, served a curacy in England. He then 
married a lady from Bala, and settled there. 
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is almost as little used as Greek or Latin. 
Hence, I know many who spent several 
years at an English school, who are not 
able to translate a chapter of the New 
Testament to their families ; and few indeed 
I know, who can translate with tolerable 
correctness. But a Highlander who once 
learns to read his Gaelic Bible, is ever after 
able to read it with understanding, and 
advantage to himself and others.”—The 
Committee in the Report for the same year, 
state, as the result of their own experience, 
“It does appear to your Committee, that 
the Gaelic language is the best and easiest 
channel for the acquisition of the English, 
and they have some hopes of soon seeing 
introduced into use, elementary books for 
teaching the English through the Gaelic, 
which they considera great desideratum 
in the system of Highland education.” 

We are of opinion that these facts and 
testimonies may do something to remove 
the prejudice which exists in the minds of 
many individuals, against Gaelic, Irish, 
and Welsh schools, &c. as such schools 
contribute in no instance to lessen the 
use of English, but in many to extend 
it; while they have the direct and imme- 
diate advantages of reclaiming the people 
from a state of pagan ignorance to some 
knowledge of religion. We think, how- 
ever, it is desirable that the instruction in 
Gaelic should be in every case followed 
by instruction in English, as practised in 
the schools established by the Society in 
Glasgow. The torpidity and poverty of the 
Highlanders are evils, as weil as their 
ignorance; and to cure the former of these, 
we must (as far as possible) place them 
in the situation of the Saxon population. 
We must pour into their minds (through 
the medium of a cultivated language) new 
feelings, new wants, and the knowledge of 
a state of society extremely different from 
that of their ancestors. We observe that 
some episcopal clergyman is about to trans- 
late Chalmers’ History of the Rebellion into 
Gaelic. In our opinion, it is the very last 
book in the world that should be put into 
the hands of the Highlander. It tends to 
nourish his hereditary prejudices, and fill 
his mind with couceit. It teaches him to 
look with contempt upon the Lowlander, 
whom he must take as his model if he 
means to improve. The author’s wild 
jacobitism is only laughable, and can do no 
harm even in Lochaber ; but his unbounded 
admiration of military prowess, isa sort of 
moral poison to the Highlandman, whose 
natural temperament, “with the stirring 
memory of a thousand years” of forays 
and combats, cherish in him a mischievous 


passion for military glory ; and make him 
in the same proportion averse to regular 
industry.. A translation of Franklin’s Life 
would be a much more useful gift to-him, 
and quite as worthy of the honour of pass- 
ing through a clergyman’s hands. 
P. B. W. 


A MAN OF SENTIMENT. 


“ With what address the soft Ephesians draw 
Their sable net-work o’er entangled hearts ! 

As seen through crystal, how their roses glow, 
While liquid pear] runs trickling down their cheek.” 
oung. 


“True!” observed Sir George, and I 
fancied there was a manly glow upon his 
cheek as he spoke; “true! for there is a 
pleasure arising from the contemplation of 
a virtuous action, which more than compen- 
sates for every self-denial we have made. 
And who that has felt its delightful emo- 
tions thrilling through his heart, can ever 
for a moment pause between good and 
evil, to balance the probable felicity that 
may ensve.” 

“Strange as it may seem,” returned I, 
“ yet there are many who have so far for- 
gotten the delight they have experienced in 
such circumstances, that they have after- 
wards fallen into the same error which they 
once condemned.” 

“Tt is impossible,” said he, unless 
they are vile hypocrites, who practise one 
thing and preach another.” 

“ Doubtless, Sir, they merit censure ; but 
it is this, I believe, that constitutes the frail- 
ty of man: He has eaten of the tree of 
knowledge, and can see the path in which 
he should walk, but still cleaves, to his infir- 
mities.” 

“ Well,” said the baronet rather angrily, 
“you may be right, or you may be wrong. 
At any time I hate argument, but most par- 
ticularly when I am not prepared to refute 
what is advanced. I never studied theo- 
logy ; therefore all I know of the heart of 
man, proceeds from what I have myself 
witnessed in life. But surely it is in every 
person’s power, though he may not—‘“‘learn 
the luxury of doing good,” at least to do no 
harm. It is the duty of those on whom 
nature has kindly bestowed talents, to make 
them subservient to the welfare of mankind ; 
and it becomes those to whom fortune has 
been liberal, to befriend the needy and 
indigent. So should it be, for it is a con- 
temptible oppression, to injure that weakness 
which can only hope for protection from a 
power it cannot oppose.” 

Our conversation was here concluded by 
the arrival of Sir George’s groom, who drew 
near, leading his master’s horse ; so bidding 
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and rode off. 

Sir George was a gay man, and one who 
had seen much of the world. Ardent in 
pursuit of pleasure, yet at the same time 
very fond of sentiment. These sometimes 
agreed when united, but oftener when sepa- 
rate; for as soon as their interests clashed, 
pleasure generally triumphed. He was 
studious to procure the good opinion of 
society ; and though his excesses sometimes 
broke through a fair exterior, his specious 
address lulled suspicion. Often as I had 
heard report defame his character, yet as 
soon as I listened to his defence, I ascribed 
that to slander which had real foundation in 
truth, forgetting that there existed “the 
treacherous smile, a mask for secret hate.” 

Sir George could lament the death of a 
favourite bird with great tenderness, nay, 
even carry his compassion so far as to com- 
pose an epitaph on the occasion ; and in a 
few moments afterwards, with the utmost 
nonchalance, take up his gun to shoot a 
dozen for what he called sport. 

In times of distress, Sir George was 
among the foremost in the cause of charity. 
Not a petition was sent round the neigh- 
bourhood, but the baronet’s name headed 
the list ;—yet this was but an outward show. 
Vagabonds were proscribed the parish, and 
paupers had reason to tremble if found near 
his mansion. Upon him no beggar, as he 
passed, had ever bestowed the blessings of a 
grateful heart. He was not an almoner 
who gave in secret, when none beheld but 
the eye of Heaven. 

As I mused, I arrived at a break in the 
grove where formerly stood a little cottage, 
whose casements were shaded by the wood- 
bine and sweetbriar. It had been a favourite 
spot from my infancy ; for here had I often 
played with its little inmates, and hung 
round the shaggy neck of Pompey, which 
sported with as high a glee as any of us, 
It was erected by Sir George’s paternal 
grandfather, as the residence of a valuable 
domestic who was grown old in his service ; 
and as a testimony of gratitude, was given to 
him and his heirs, rent-free, forever. But what 
was my astonishment when, emerging from 
the shrubbery that surrounded it, to behold 
the building laid in ruins. As I approached, 
endeavouring to account for so melancholy 
a scene, the cottager’s faithful dog drew 
near, with a howl that I imagined to bear 
something of sympathy, and laid himself 
at my feet. ‘ Poor Pompey,” I exclaimed 
as I patted his ‘head, “sorrow seems not to 
be confined to the breast of man, for even 
brutes have their share of misery.” I might 
have proceeded farther in this address to 


my canine friend, had he not checked it by 
gently pulling me towards a clump of trees 
that had escaped my observation, A ve- 
nerable man, bent with care and grief, was 
sitting in their shade. Time and affliction 
had bleached. his hair and furrowed his 
brow, yet there was a calm resignation, a 
mournful smile, that seemed to beam 
through his distress, It was old Benjamin ; 
he rose to meet me as I drew near. “ Hea- 
ven,” sighed he, “or rather man by the per. 
mission of Heaven, has dealt hardly with 
me since you were here last; yet I cannot 
repine, for it has weaned me from the 
world, and I can now leave it without re- 
gret.” My heart was too full for utterance ; 
but, as I clasped his trembling hand, I 
gazed around on the work of destruction 
with a look that silently begged an expla- 
nation. I seated myself by his side, and he 


“Not long after you left us, sir, the pre- 
sent baronet came to his estate, being of 
age; and ashe had lived rather expensively 
at college, was in want of money. The 
steward was therefore ordered to procure 
him what he required by raising his tenants’ 
rents. And we among the rest, as no return 
had been made for our little farm, were 
treated rather coolly, and upon one occasion 
desired to shew the bond by which it was 
consigned to us, The steward doubted its 
validity, and a man of law confirmed his 
doubts. We were then constrained to pay 
the yearly rent of our farm—nor at first did 
we find it a difficult task. But misfortunes 
will occur, in spite of all ourendeavours to 
the contrary. The land produced but 
little in the mclement season that followed ; 
and, to heighten my sorrow, my eldest son, 
on whose exertions I so much depended, fell 
a victim to consumption. Calamities suc- 
ceeding each other, at length drove me from 
the dwelling of my ancestors. The cot- 
tage fell into a ruinous condition ; and the 
baronet, not supposing it worthy of repair, 
ordered it to be pulled down. Yet, although 
this spot is now seemingly divested of ha 
piness, I feel a melancholy pleasure in 
visiting what once contained that was 
my earthly delight.” 

When he had concluded, I could not sup. 

ress my indignation at the hypocrisy of 
gir George. ‘“ And this is he,” said I, 
“who thinks it a contemptible oppression 
to injure that weakness which, incapable of 
opposition, supplicates our protection. This 
is he who is always talking about the beauty 
of virtue.” The good old man desired me 
to be calm. “For he may not be so much 
to blame. Iam unskilled in the ways of 
the world; but I think it wrong to judge 


ball 
me adieu, the baronet mounted his steed | 
1 
began. 


ote 
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any man entirely from his external conduct. 
Perhaps, some one more worthy of his 
bounty has experienced that which I have 
lost. Besides, I have heard that he has a 
for he is a manof sentiment.”— 
“He isa villain,” I replied. “It is im- 
possible, I confess, for a man to act as cor- 
rectly as he thinks, or for his behaviour to 
be entirely regulated by his opinions of 
right and wrong, yet when these are so egre- 
giously destitute of all unison, and profes- 
sion and principle are entirely at variance, 
then is that person a h rite, who only 
merits our contempt. oble sentiments 
bespeak a noble mind, when they are in 
strict accordance. But if the saintly face 
conceal a heart gross as the contents of a 
sepulchre, it is only beheld with disgust. 
For those, as a poet has observed, 
“ Who virtue’s self-reward so loud resound, 
Would take degrees angelic here below, 


And virtue, while they compliment, betray 
By feeble motives and unfaithful guards. 


Beaconsfield. JA.B. 


MIRACULOUS FOOD FOR CREDULITY, 


A very recent miracle, we are informed, 
was performed in the Popish States by a 
statue of St. Anthony, which filled the 
ple with awe and terror, and confirmed the 
ereed of the Catholics in the power of their 
Saints and images. The road which leads 
from Veletri to Rome was infested by a 
robber named Vincenzo, who stopped pas- 
rs, and, with a blunderbuss in his 
hand, asked alms; at sight of such a sym- 
bol no person had courage to refuse his de- 
mand, and in this manner he lived for many 
months very comfortably; but fortune, 
which changes sooner or later, caused him, 
when least expected, to be a victim of her 
inconstancy. 

It happened that several days being very 
rainy stormy, no traveller passed this 
toad, excepting a few beggars, whose purses 
were not worth the trouble of soliciting, and 
Vincenzo waited one evening until very late 
for a wealthy passenger, but in vain. Hun- 
ger began to act upon him and he to lose 
his patience. He had not as yet murdered 
any.body, either because he was particu- 
larly good-natured, or that his blunderbuss 
was sufficient to move the compassion of his 
hearers, which rendered other means unne- 
cessary ; but there is no doubt, had any 
one passed at the moment of his hunger 
and anger, life as well as purse would have 
fallen a sacrifice to his rage. 

Night approaching, he turned his thoughts 

n religion, and as there was on the road 
a statue of St Anthony, and he was very 
devout, he knelt down before the image, 


and with a fervent prayer requested his 
assistance in his present deplorable situa- 
tion. Notwithstanding the saint’s attention 
to his former entreaties, he was at that mo- 
ment deaf to them, and Vincenzo supposing 
him dissatisfied with mere prayers, added 
vows, and promised to celebrate masses, 
and perform every pious action in his 
power, in honour of his name, would he 
but grant his request. But his vows, &c. 
were as fruitless as his prayers ; and seeing 
that he could not gain any thing by kind 
proceedings, he addressed the saint in the 
following words :—“ St. Anthony, when en- 
treaties, prayers, and vows are useless, it is 
necessary to try more energetic expediepts, 
and my blunderbuss being blind, shoots a 
saint with the same dexterity it does an- 
other; therefore beware.” Vincenzo be- 
lieved this hint to be sufficient, without 
other explanation, and was much surprised 
by the saint's continued obstinacy. 

Rising from his knees, foaming with rage, 
and determined that such conduct should 
not pass unpunished, he took his aim at the 
head of St. Anthony, and discharged his 
thundering blunderbuss, which contained 
two balls; but instead of destroying the 
Saint as he wished, the balls were turned 
against himselt, and he expired immediately. 
This was spread as a miracle all round the 
villages in that part, and the people flocked 
in crowds to see the statue, robber, and 
blunderbuss, as also to offer up their pray- 
ers, vows, presents of money, jewels, &c. 
to the image of St. Anthony. The priests 
were greatly obliged to Vincenzo, who by 
his boldness and impiety had spread such 
a wonder; and however true it is that one 
could account for such an event, by giving 
a natural explanation, as a ball, especially 
if formed of a metallic composition, and 
thrown against a piece of marble, or any 
other elastic body, would be reflected back 
with such force as to destroy a man, the 
people in general do not think so deeply, 
and philosophers will not run the risk of 
being stoned to death for the pleasure of 
teaching the stupid followers of the Roman 
shepherd. 

There happened, however, to be in the 
Roman states a young gentleman who 
wished to learn at his own expense, how 
dangerous it is to try and open the eyes of 
those persons who like the darkness. Hav- 
ing received,an excellent education, and 
not believing in the power of saints, &c. he 
wished rather to explain by natural reasons 
the death of the robber, than by any mira- 
culous intervention of Heaven; but his in- 
tentions were frustrated by the officers of 
the inquisition, who, having received infor- 
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mation of his design, caused him to be 
arrested, and thrown into the holy dungeon ; 
and had the golden age, when the pope 
was omnipotent, continued, they would 
have erected a pile to burn him alive, and 
glorify God ; but the wickedness of that age 
did notallow such punishment ; it was at that 
time justice to keep him in prison for his life 
without light, nor was he allowed to have 
any communication with his relations, to pre- 
vent the propagation of this heretical trans- 
action; and in order to turn his thoughts 
upon religion, he was lashed now and then 
in expiation of his sins, and to spare him, 
as they made it appear, many years of pur- 


gatory. 

The parents of the young man were 
plunged into the deepest affliction, and 
endeavoured by every means in their power 
to rescue him from the claws of the holy 
fathers ; but being at a loss, they consulted 
a friend on the subject, who observed, 
that in the holy Roman Church there were 
two ways of appeasing the anger of God— 
first, by penitence; secondly, by giving 
alms to the priests ; and this last expedient 
he esteemed the best, as by filling the purses 
of the pious prelates, they could free their 
son from the obligation of doing penance, 
and restore him to liberty. His parents 
followed his advice, and going to the holy 
office, offered in alms, several thousand 
scudi, to be given, provided their son was 
set at liberty. But the prelates observed, 
that by giving the alms, and leaving their 
son in his present holy retreat, they would 
acquire far greater merit, and both they 
and their son would be entitled to para- 
dise. As this, however, was only a work 
of supererogation, they were at liberty to do 
as they pleased. The parents of the pri- 
soner granted. very willingly to the prelates 
the truth of what they said, and gave them 
thanks for their kind concern in behalf of 
their souls, candidly avowing they had not 
sufficient holy grace to do such a meritorious 
action at present, but they would pray to 
God for force to do so at any other time, 
when an occasion offered. The prelates 
promised to join their prayers to the same 
effect, and in the mean time restored their 
son to liberty, condition that 
should make eye as a madman bo 
fool, and that he never should attempt to 
put in doubt the power of the saints, priests, 
images, &c. These conditions being sub- 
mitted to by the parents, they returned home 
with their son, and lived very piously, fear- 
ing all priests and statues, and waiting 
for their reception im paradise through the 
intercession of the Virgin Mary and Saint 
Anthony. 


HINTS FOR A TOUR THROUGH ITALY 
GERMANY, AND HOLLAND. 


(In a Letter of Advice from an Old Traveller to a 
Young One.) 


I wou tp prefer Italy to Germany in win- 
ter: the natural beauties and rivers of 
Germany are seen to advantage in summer ; 
but in Italy the Carnival begins after Christ- 
mas, the malaria is gone, and the journeys 
being very long under one agreement, are 
quite easy toastranger. I shall give you all 
the information I can on both routes. First, 
Germany : from Calais by coach to Brus- 
sels; or by canal-boat from Dunkirk to 
Ghent, le Grand Mirroir, in Mountain 
Street, Brussels, good bed-room 10d., 
breakfast 10d., dinner 1s. 8d., wine as you 
chuse, paid for besides. This is the general 
rate nearly all through Germany. The 
servants expect nothing, except in the north 
of Germany, but on the brushing of coats, 
and cleaning of shoes, or porterage: Eng- 
lish are to be met every where, and found 
travelling at all times. 

I was in private lodgings till I took coach 
to Namur, passing through Waterloo ; from. 
the cabriclet all the posts of the battle are 
seen. 

From Namur, the river Meuse, the pret- 
tiest in Europe, to Huy, is passed in a 
boat. I went on to Liege, and Maestrich, 
a first-rate fortification; and thence by 
coach to Aix-la-Chapelle. - In summer 
there are 1500 fashionable people at the 
hotels. From Aix, in the Prussian mail, to 
Cologne, and Bonn. From Bonn to Mentz, 
are the beauties of the Rhine. If Lieu- 
tenant F * * ** *, cannot bear the jolting of 
carriages, he may take the steam-boat from 
Antwerp to Mentz. I went by coach 
from Frankfort to Carlsruhe, am 
to Baden Spa, crowded with little kings 
and queens of Germany. I went to Stut- 
gard, Ulm, Augsburgh, Munich, and, being 
tired of the heat and dust of the carriage, 
floated down the Iser and Danube, in five 
days, to Vienna, stopping at noon and 
night ashore, with time to see every thing, 
having pleasant company and romantic 
entertainment. 

This plan, which procured an agreeable 
coolness and rest in a very hot summer, 
would, I su , be too cold in winter. 
I went from Vienna an excursion to Baden 
Spa, twenty miles; to Schoenbrun, where 
young Napoleon is, four miles, and to Pres- 
burg fifty miles. There is a quick coach 
from Vienna to Prague, but I went first to 
Brunn, in Moravia. From Prague I went 
to Toplitz Spa, on the way to Dresden. 
Leipzic, Wittenburg, Potsdam, Berlin, 
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Brandenburg, Magdeburg, Brunswick, Ha- 
nover, Gottingen, Cassel, Marburg, Giesen, 
Nassau, Ehrenbreitstein, Coblentz, where I 
had been three days on my way out. I 
here took the steam-boat to Rotterdam, 
canal-boat to Delft, Hague, Leyden, Haer- 
lem, Amsterdam, Utrecht, and returned to 
Rotterdam ; thence by steam-boat to Ant- 
werp ; by coach to Brussels, and Ghent ; 
by canal-boat to Bruges, and Ostend, and 
by coach to Dunkirk, and Calais. The 
average of coach-fares are about one-half 
those of England. I think either this or 
the Italian journey would take more time 
than your son has to spare; perhaps he 
would wish to be within call; and therefore 
Brussels, Antwerp, the Hague, and Am- 
sterdam, would agreeably occupy him from 
two to four months; and if your invalid 
wishes for a long journey, he may be even 
back from Rome in time. 

Coach from Paris to Lyons, and Cham- 
bery ; there either the mail, or a carriage 
hired with three other persons, if they offer 
in time, will include the journey to Turin, 
across the mountain, which is the post-road, 
and always good. The vetturino only asked 
me 25s., and there was only one other in 
the carriage. Supper of ten dishes, and 
bed, 2s. 6d., in the Alps. Coffee before 
setting off in the morning, and breakfast of 
fish, flesh, and wine, near noon. If snow 
falls, ’tis cleared away immediately. There 
is only one place where mules draw the 
carriage up-hill, and another in the descent 
where the wheels are locked. A carpet 
bag, and a leather hat-case with a lock, 
should be sufficient; a trunk gives great 
trouble at all the custom-houses. 

English gold is best; the rate of ex- 
changes is in the newspapers. A few pieces 
can be changed in any large town, for the 
coin of that state; ’tis a loss to have more 
of it than what is spent in that state. Have 
the passport by France, Sardinia, and Aus. 
tria, for Lombardy. I paid more than 
usual, going from Milan to Venice; .two 

nds, including breakfast, dinner, and 
Ped, for five days, on the road, in Brescia, 
Verona, Vicenza, and Padua. In Venice, 
at the Crown of France Hotel, bed 1s. 3d., 
dinner 2s. 6d., including wine, breakfast 
1s. 3d., servant 5d. per day. There is in 
every large town a place where the coach- 
men stand every day to be hired. After 
this I for dinner and bed only, to 
be included in the coachman’s fare, and 
found my own breakfast, as I saw my 
Italian companions didso. I remained a 
fortnight in Venice, and returned through 
Padua to Verona, took the Austrian mail 
to Mantua, thence a boat down the river 


Mincio and the Po, to Ponto Lago; a gig 
to Ferrara, 1s. 8d.; coach hired to Bo- 
logna with others, 8s. 4d.; coach with 
others from Bologna to Florence (including 
dinner and bed at Covigliajo, Halfway inn, 
among the Appenines) 16s. 8d.; buona- 
mano to the coachman for good conduct, 1s. 

When the coachman has engaged to go a 
certain day with two or three, he will take 
the fourth, and the two places in the cabrio- 
let, at less than he ought; but I should 
only take this advantage, that he should not 
get much more than he ought, which he 
would endeavour to do, if I fixed a day, 
and was the first to engage. A stranger 
does not hear of the usual prices to Italians ; 
and the coachman will not discover that he 
must go, or has engaged others ; but he will 
come day after day to the hotel, and at 
last, the day before he is going, will agree 
to take the fair price which was offered. 
On the other hand, I would not tell him 
when I wished to go; but say I don’t care 
on what day I go, or how long I stay. 

Passports must be countersigned, In- 
quiry is to be made; and, before going 
into a state, the ambassador of that state 
should sign. If the traveller would avoid 
paying four times the value of any thing he 
wants, he must ask the price first, and be 
quite independent, to step off to another 
place if too much is asked. The agree- 
ments with coachmen must be written, and 
signed, and extra charges, tolls, bridges, 
boats, included. Coach from Florence to 
Leghorn, sixty miles, 5s. 6d., in one day ; 
I heard this was too cheap, but the coach- 
man asked no more, as I did not want to 
go that day. Coach from Leghorn to Pisa, 
1s. 2d. Coach to Lucca, and back to Pisa, 
in one day, 2s. 9d. When I do not men- 
tion prices, they are regular fares, but the 
prices I mention are contracts. Until I 
met a friendly communicative person, I 
did not know what to give. Some English 
officers paid three times too much, not 
knowing what is customary either for lodg- 
ings or coaches ; if too much is given, there 
is more difficulty, for they think to get 
more by giving trouble, and imposing bad 
fare. From Pisa, coach to Florence, 
4s. 6d., excellent wine 2d. per bottle! but 
as it is natural wine of the sweetest grapes, 
it would not bear carriage fifty miles. 
or wine and dearer, is drugged, and 
corn spirit added, or brandy. The Duke 
of Modena’s historical painter told me the 
same kind was a penny per bottle in Mo- 
dena. 

There are ish rs in the reading 
rooms at When I 


took a cup of coffee, in the hotel at Milan, 
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several mornings, it was put down in my 
bill a collation, that is, breakfast, 1s. 8d. 
I then did as the Italians do, walk out to a 
coffee-house, and pay for a cup of coffee 
1d., ‘roll balfpenny, and read the news- 
paper; and at two o’clock dined with sixty 
s, on thirty dishes, with music, for 
is. 8d. In Florence the waiter purchased 
bread, butter, milk, sugar, and I made good 
tea; I bought it from an English tea-shop, 
Place Vendome, Paris, thinking I could 
not get tea or any thing good in the moun- 
tains. Tea is sold in Italy; coffee is better 
in a wine country. In Italy the coffee is 
adulterated ; in Florence living is very 
cheap; the English hotels only are high. 
I bought a grammar, and by avoiding my 
countrymen and the French, I learned to 
speak Italian in three months, for all tra- 
velling purposes. Coach from Florence to 
Rome, 1/. 18s. 4d., including bed, and 
dinner at six o’clock in the evening, five days. 
In Rome I remained a month; there is 
a restaurateur’s near the post-office square, 
where I generally dined by a priced bill of 
fare, about half the Paris price, and my 
breakfast was sent into my room from a 
coffee-house. private lodgings in 
Mount Pincio, near the Piazza of Spain. 
The chief expense is to the valet, that shews 
each of the palaces, about 2s. 6d.; lodg- 
ings 1/. 10s. Od. per month. To Tivoli 7s. 
Coach from Rome to Naples, 1/. 1s. Od. ; 
excursions to Vesuvius twice, Pompeii, 
twelve miles, Herculaneum twice, Portici, 
Pozzuoli, about 1/. 10s. 0d. Coach, Na- 
les to Rome, 14. 4s. 0d. I went from 
orence to Rome by Sienna, and came 
back from Rome to Florence another road, 
by Perugia and Terni. Coach from Rome 
to Florence, 2/.; from Florence to Milan, 
2d. 10s. Od.,’ five days. , From Milan to 
Geneva, six days, 3/. 15s. Od.; all hese 
sums include dinner and bed. I came 
with Colonel Campbell from Naples to 
Rome, and with Captain Harpur from 
Rome to Geneva. e last sum includ- 
ed the sledges for drawing the carriage, 
taken asunder, over the snow in the Alps 
and crossing the Simplon, which is difficult 
in spring, and dangerous in winter. Coach 
from Geneva to Paris, 2/. 10s. Od., three 
persons in the coupee of a French coach is 
the best plan.—I am, sir, yours, &c. 


Dee. 31. 1827. F. H. H. 
ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
FEBRUARY. 


Tue sun enters Pisces on the 19th, at thirty- 

seven minutes past two in the afternoon. 

The moon is full on the 1st, enters her last 
110.—voL, x. 


quarter on the 8th, her change takes place 
on the 15th, and she enters her first quarter 
on the 22nd. She is in perigee on the 
13th, and .in apogee on the 25th; she 
passes Jupiter on the 8th, Mars on the 9th, 
the Georgian on the 13th, M 

on the the 17th, and 
turn on the 25th. 

Mercury passes the sun at his superior 
onedaie on the 3rd, at fifteen minutes 
past seven in the morning: he is too near 
that luminary, during the former part of the 
month, to be visible; but may probably be 
observed a few evenings at the end of the 
month: he is in perihelio on the 28th. 
The beautiful planet Venus continues dur- 
ing the whole of this month to gild our 
evenings with her mild effulgence, and till 
the 15th is hailed as 

« —— Hesperus, that leads 
The starry host.” 

She sets on the. ist at seven minutes past 
seven, and on the 25th at twenty-three 
minutes eight; she is first noticed 
under  Aquarii, which she rapidly recedes 
from, directing her course to ¢ Aquarii, the 
twenty-first of this constellation, which she 
passes on the 6th; she then proceeds 
through a barren space to the constellation 
of the Fishes, passing under the fourth 3 
Piscium on the 27th; she finishes her 
course a little to the west of and under ¢ 
Piscium, the fifth of this constellation, 
During the month, four stars, forming a 
square, are noticed a considerable distance 
above this planet; they are known by the 
following names, a, Andromeda, the north- 
eastern ; Algenib, the south-eastern ; Scheat, 
the north-western ; and Markab, the south- 
western; Venus forms a scalene triangle 
with the two southern during the month, 
and an isosceles one with them on the 
10th, the planet being the summit : om the 
26th she has ten digits illuminated on the 
western side, her apparent diameter being 
thirteen seconds. 

While Venus illumines the western hemi- 
sphere, Saturn shines conspicuously in the 
eastern, between ¢ and 2 Geminorum : dur- 
ing the month, he forms scalene triangles 
with Betelgeux and Procyon, the latter star 
and y Geminorum, the third of the Twins, 
and « and y Geminorum ; on the 28th he 
forms an isosceles triangle with the two 
latter stars, y Geminorum being the apex. 
He sets onthe 1st at twenty minutes past 
six in the morning, and on the 25th at 
forty-two minutes past four. 

The distance between Mars and Jupiter 
is observed greatly to. increase this month ; 
on the ist-the latter planet rises at two.uni- 
nates past one in the moming, and onAhe 
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25th at thirty-one minutes past eleven in 
the evening ; he is at first seen a little to the 
east of a Libre, and does not move far from 
this star, his motion scarcely exceeding a 
degree; on the 28th he is stationary, and 
on the 29th commences a retrograde motion. 
There are four eclipses of his first satellite, one 
of his second, and two of-his third, visible 
this month, which happen in the following 
order: On the 3rd, at twelve minutes past 
five in the morning, his first satellite is im- 
mersed in his shadow. On the 4th, at fifty- 
four minutes past two in the morning, the 
third satellite emerges from the shadow of 
Jupiter. On the 11th, at sixteen minutes 
four in the morning, the second satel- 
ite is observed to suffer an eclipse; and 
twenty-five minutes afterwards the third is 
immersed in the shadow of the primary. 
On the 12th at thirty-three minutes past 
one in the morning, the 19th at twenty- 
seven minutes three in the morning, 
and the 26th at twenty minutes past five in 
the morning, the first satellite is eclipsed by 
the shadow of the planet. 

Mars rises on the ist at eightee mi- 
nutes t two in the morning; and on 
the 25th, at fifty-seven minutes past one, he 
is at first observed a little to the west of 
X Libre, which he passes on the 3rd; he 
then directs his course to 8 Scorpio, which 
he passes very near on the 8th; the next 
star he passes is » Scorpio on the 9th, and 
his course is then directed above Antares to 
the constellation Sagittarius. During the 
month he forms scalene triangles with the 
first and second of the Balance, and An- 
tares and 8 Scorpio. On the 19th he forms 
the apex of an isosceles triangle, the two 
latter stars being the base; and on the 
24th the second of the Scorpion is the sum- 
mit of an isosceles triangle, Mars and An- 
tares forming the base. The Georgian 
planet is too near the sun to be visible this 
month. 


LAURENCE STERNE. 


Tris celebrated writer was born in Ireland 1713, 
ut to school at Halifax in 1722, entered Jesus 
ollege in 1732, was made a prebend in York 

eathedral in 1741, and died in 1768. His writings 
are more admired for their originality than 
esteemed for their virtue. His “ Tristram Shandy” 
abounds with indelicacies, and many portions of 
‘his “ Sentimental Journey” can hardly be read 
without a blush. His “ Sermons” have been cha- 
racterized as “ very excellent, only not proper to 
be read on a Sunday.” ‘Those who have sympa- 
tkized with Maria, sighed with Corporal Trim, 
and dropped a tear over the dead Ass, will be 
pleased to see his Autograph. 


POETKY. 


(For the Imperial Magazine.) 


THE CHRISTIAN’S “ OTIUM CUM 
DIGNITATE,” 


Respectfully inscribed to Samuel Drew, M.A, 
“ Give me neither poverty nor riches, but feed 
me with food convenient for me.’—Solomon. 


“ A inoderate sufficiency, content, 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 
Ease and alternate labour, useful life, 
Progressive virtue, and approving heaven.” 

Thomson. 


Say, Drew, canst thou spare minutes five ? 
To read what a minstrel shall write ; 

A bee, that may add to thy Aive 

Of mental and moral delight? 


Thy pages to happiness lead ; 

They lend youth and manhood a clue : 
You wreath with fair science the Creed, 
And give every month something new. 


Go on in thy brilliant career! 

“ Like the sun in his strength,” throngh the signs: 
And take, for thy gift, this new year, 

A poet’s best wishes and lines, 


I wish thee that pleasure, my friend, 
That ends not in bubble and dream ; 
And my own recipe, now I send, 
Tis found in the following scheme. 


In pleasure I would not blaze out, 
And flare like a taper i’th wind ; 
Die early a martyr to gout, 

Then leave but a vapour behind. 


I would not, to business a slave, 

Be always the victim of cares; 

Make thorny my path to the grave, 
To hoard useless thousands for heirs. 


I would not in study consume 

The lamp, when I should be in bed ; 
Waste youth, constitution, and bloom, 
That people may praise me when dead. 


I would not (though rich the crusade) 
To India travel for wealth ; 

Return with a great fortune made, 
A bankrupt in comfort and health. 


Nor would I on travelling dote, 

To visit a ruin or cairn ; 

Traverse desert regions remote, 

‘To know what at home I may learn. 


As far as a Christian may go, 
I wish to be learned and wise ; 
To know what is useful to know, 
And love what is lawful to prize. 


I would, if kind Providence grant 
The wish—a small competence win ; 
To banish the skeleton, Want, 

And nourish the poor of my kin. 


I would have a mite to bestow, 

Like tender, compassionate Job ; 

With a tear superadded for woe, 

And a soul quite as Zarge as the globe. 


A house neither spacious nor small, 
A garden before or behind ; 

A friend ever near at my call, 

And neighbours obliging and kind. 


Not far from a town, I would own, 
And near to a ministry pure, 
Where vital religion is known, 
Yea felt, as the soul's balmy cure. 


_A few chosen volumes should cap 
The shelves of my neat little cell ; 
Two globes, and the world in a map, 
Or quarters, would just do as well. 
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Where reading, reflection, and prayer, 
With visits of mercy between, 

Might banish dejection and care, 

And keep out that demon, the spleen. 


And if now and then a ¢it bit 

A fugitive moment engage, 

I'd read the truth, science, and wit, 
That deck the Imperial page. 


No void in my life I should find, 

But winter and spring, as they fly, 

Leave smiles, peace, and blessings behind, 
And bring me still nearer the sky. 


There wait till salvation is mine, 
Then fling off these garments of clay, 
My spirit to Jesus resign, 
And soar to his presence away! 
Worcester. Josuua MARspDEN. 


THE BATTLE OF NAVARINO. 


* And the sixth Angel poured out his vial on the 
~ river Euphrates; and the water thereof was 
ried up.”—Rev. xvi. 12. 


Harp of the warrior, wake! which long hast hung, 
Thy laurels wither’d, and thy chords unstrung ; 
Harp of the warrior, wake! a voice from far 
Peals like the thunder of some distant war. 

Hark! hark! methinks that lofty Mecca stoops ; 
Before the Cross, the waning Crescent droops. 
What nobler theme! Harp of the warrior, rise ! 
Awake! and throne thy anthem in the skies! 


twice ten years had roll'd away, 

Since Phoebus shed his parting ray 
On England’s ocean war ; 

Yes, time had flown on rapid wing, 

And poets long had ceased to sing 

glorious Trafalgar. 


The tar whose bosom then was warm, 

Who oft had brav'd the battle’s storm, 
Years had enfeebled now ; 

For age had rob’d his martial air, 

Had silver’d o’er the seatter’d hair 
Upon his wrinkled brow. 


And war still slumber’d on the deep, 
E’en England’s genius seem’d to sleep 
Since Nelson was no more ; 
Her vessels plied their peaceful way, 
As quiet as the harmless spray 
That rippled on her shore. 


But when at length the gathering storm 
Shot from the East a wide alarm, 

And war was spreading far, 
Who lord of England’s squadron then ? 
Say, who defied the Saracen ?— 

A son of Trafalgar. 


The Turkish fleet had lin'd the beach, 

Her troops, as far as eye could reach, 
Flank’d her upon the coast ; 

With haughty eye, with step of pride, 

The Pacha paced the deck, and eyed 
His endless, countless host. 


“ What, though all Europe dare contend, 
Though every land her forces send, 
Our fathers conquer’d them: 
Of all their host, few lived to tell 
Of Saladin ; the crescent still 
Waves Jerusalem.” 


His plighted faith he set at nought ; 
Regardless of injustice wrought 

Upon the Nazarene, 
And, with a look of scorn, he hail’d 
Europe’s small fleet, which forward sail’d 
On waves of azure green. 


But "twas a noble sight to see 
Each ship sail in right gallantly, 
Her banners broad display‘d : 
They shoot between the line, and stand 
Prepared, though press’d on either hand, 
For the stern game they play'd. 


."T was silence all throughout the host, 


Each sailor ready at his post, 
Stood with the lighted fuse : 
“ A gun! a gun!” “ From England?” “ No; 
°Twas from the Turk : the treacherous foe 
Fired on the fag of truce.” 


This insult England may not brook ; 
Her leader rose with manly look ; 
(There is a martial beauty ;) 
He rose amidst his gallant van : 
“ England expects that every man 
his day will do his duty.” 
The word like magic struck the heart ; 
The old tar turns with sudden start : 
“ Was it a voice from Heaven ?” 
A moment’s pause,—The thrill was o’er: 


*T was echoed in the cannon’s roar,— 


The very sky was riven. 


Peal answered peal, flash followed flash, 
Then suddenly with awful crash 

Rose the volcanic flame ;— 
The blast is o’er which rung the knell,— 
A wreck alone remains to tell 

How sure was England's aim! 


The Turk now stalks in frantic mood, 
His vessels gush with human blood ; 
He fiercely rolls his eye : 
“ Another! what, another gone! 
Another stately vessel blown 
In shivers to the sky!” 


And this is all for thee, O Greece! 
The warrior fights to buy thee peace, 
’Tis thine this well-fought day! 
It were not hard for fancy’s spell 
To conjure up the dead, who fell 
Of old in Pylos* bay ; 


To see their spirit hovering round, 
Though awe-struck at the awful sound, 
Still gazing anxiously— 
The battle o’er,—the spirit’s gone 
To tell the sons of Marathon, 
That Greece again is free. 


Yes, Greece is free! Nor is this all ; . 
That blow which freed thee, Greece ! will fall 
On thy oppressor’s head. 
Europe hath shot a scorching beam 
‘This day on proud Euphrates’ stream,— 
She stagnates in her bed. 


HawrTeev.- 


King's School, Sherborne. 


ON BEAUTY. 
Addressed to a Young Lady. 


Anp what is beauty but a flower, 
That withers as it blows? 
Or like the sunbeam of an hour 
On Alpine snows? 


So few and fleeting are its days 
Its very charms give pain; 
*Tis blighted in a thousand ways, ~ 
Its powers are rain. é 


Though calm beneath the vernal skies 
In undisturb’d repose ; 
Even then it sickens, fades, and dies 
Ere evening close. 


Such is the transitory reign 
Of beauty’s fairest form ; 
But mental charms unmov'd remain, 
*Mid every storm. 


* Pylos, now Navarino, was the scene of a 
memorable aetion during the Peloponnesian wars. 
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The fierce attacks of pain and woe 
Which blast the virgin rose, 
The mind’s superior beauties show, 
And powers disclose. 


The joys of intellectual worth 
External charms outvie ; 
For these will droop and mix with earth, 
Those never die! 


In thee, Maria, are combined 
Both comeliness and grace, 
And yet the beauties of thy mind 

Surpass thy face. 


Then cultivate, my dearest maid, 
Thy mind, for it will bloom 
When thy now lovely form is laid 
Within the tomb. 
Grorer Hearine- 
Great Grimsby, July, 1827. 


TO ELIZA. 


How beautiful the vernal morn 
Of infant Spring in Flora’s arms, 
Which nature's matchless powers adorn, 
In rich variety of charms. 


The budding rose, the opening flowers, 
With spangled dews their sweets display: 

The verdant groves, and shady bowers, 
Awake the songster’s tuneful lay. 


*Tis sweet to view the sandy shore, 
And sparkling sunbeams on the sea ; 

Yet all these charms, with thousands more, 
Are nothing when compared with thee. 


Though nature’s works throughout are fair, 
They are not all with reason blest ; 

And these can neither feel nor share 
The joys and sorrows of my breast. 


One reason more I safely give 
Why thou art valued more than they ; 
For they shall perish,—thou shalt live, 
Though death expire and time decay! 


Were I possess’d of India’s wealth, 
I gladly would the whole resign ; 

I'd ask no more than this,—save health, 
To call some dear Eliza mine !! 


Greorce HERRING. 
Great Grimsby, Aug. 1827. 


Revrew.— The Cottage Bible and Fumily 
Expositor, containing the Authorized 
Translation of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, with practical Reflections, and 
short explanatory Notes. By Thomas 
Williams. 3 Vols. large 8vo. pp. 1045, 
750, 879. Simpkin and Marshall. 
London. 


So much has been said and written on the 
sacred writings, and the numerous, import- 
ant, and interesting subjects which they 
contain, that but little original matter can 
be expected from any new commentator. 
In elucidation, in critical remarks, in infer- 
ences and reflections, we may be favoured 
with new combinations of thought and ex- 
pression, but nearly all the materials thus 
called into use, have in some way or other 
been already employed by preceding wri- 
ters, who have bequeathed to erity the 
flowers they have gathered, imprinted 
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their footsteps on the extensive plains over 
which they have travelled. 

Of this state of things, nearly all our mo- 
dern expositors are so fully sensible, that 
few amongst, them omit to acknowledge 
their obligations to their predecessors and 
contemporaries, either in general terms, or 
in connexion with such as have 
been selected from their writings. In the 
volumes before us, the author has done 
both. In his preface he disclaims “all 
affectation of being original,” professing 
himself to be chiefly a “ collector and con- 
denser of the remarks of others ;” and in his 
notes, his expositions, and variations in the 
translation of terms, he gives the authority 
on which his adopted observations rest. 

In looking over the catalogue of names . 
which the author has introduced, we find 
many whose praise is in all the churches, 
both among our ancient and modern di- 
vines; and even foreign biblical scholars 
have furnished quotations on passages that 
required their illustration. On some occa- 
sions he cites observations from authors of 
less celebrity, without being altogether in- 
fluenced by the peculiarities of their creeds, 
or their accordance in general with the sen- 
timents he adopts. 

We must not, however, conclude from 
hence, that the author’s opinions on the 
great doctrines of Christianity, are either 
unsettled or equivocal. His appeals rather 
prove his liberality towards others, than an 
indifference to due discrimination. With 
him, the adoption of any particular creed is 
not of sufficient moment to furnish the au- 
thor of it with a passport to his pages, or to 
exclude him from it. His primary aim 
seems to be, to discover the real medning 
of the word of God : and to accomplish this, 
he has had recourse to such writers as 
would render the best assistance, to eluci- 
date the subject under consideration. 

The general as of his notes and ex- 
position, is that of mild and moderate Cal- 
vinsm, of which the features are exceed- 
ingly placid. When subjects occur that 
have involved the theological world in con- 
troversy, he touches them with a light and 
sparing hand, and more generally delivers 
his sentiments in the language of others 
than inhis own. In almost every instance, 
this, however, is the language of modera- 
tion, even when quoted from the writings of 
those, whose harsh and furious dogmas he 
would blush to transplant into his pages. 

The notes throughout these volumes are 
in general concise, and rather explanatory 
than critical. Sometimes references are © 
made to different versions, but the reader is 
never bewildered with long trains of deriva- 
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tions and etymologies, which commor un- 
derstandings have neither the ability nor 
the inclination to trace. These notes in 
general proceed on each verse in consecu- 
tive order throughout the chapter, but at 
other times several verses, which seem to 
require no illustration, are entirely omitted, 
while on some particular occasions, several 
verses are made the subject of one common 
note. 

The exposition, in the mean while, be- 
ing much more extended than the notes are, 
may in some places be considered as a 
paraphrase of the sacred text ; in others, as 
a dissertation on its import; and, in others, 
as containing illustrations of numerous 
passages drawn from the manners and cus- 
toms of ancient and foreign nations, with 
such historical incidents as have been se- 
lected from the writings of travellers and 
voyagers who have witnessed what they 
describe. The expository part is not, how- 
ever, carried to any immoderate length, nor 
is any portion that we have noticed, swelled 
with dull and irrelevant matter. The sub- 
jects of observation arise from the text, and 
are in general discontinued when the more 
im t topics are exhausted. 

n its general character, the exposition 
throughout these volumes is elucidatory and 
practical ; though, perhaps, to an attentive 
reader, it would appear that the latter is 
rather an mference from the former than an 
imperative duty enforced by positive pre- 
cept. In favour of experimental religion, 
without which even practice will want a 
foundation, much more might have been 
said than the author has advanced; and, in 
proportion as this fundamental principle of 
Christianity iad been distinctly inculcated, 
his work would have acquired an additional 
value. 

Itis not intended, by the remarks in the 
preceding paragraph, to insinuate that the 
author surveys practical godliness with a 
careless eye, or that he is indifferent to the 
religion of the heart. The whole tenor of 
his notes and exposition satisfactorily proves 
that both are ialieguandite to the Christian 
character. It is on this ground that we 
Should have rejoiced to see the former 
founded on indisputable precept, and the 
latter placed in so conspicuous a light, that 
no reader could suffer it to escape his no- 
tice. A greater prominence given to these 
truths, and a personal application of them 
to every one under whose inspection this 
publication might fall, would have supplied 

_the principal deficiencies which we lave 
thus far discovered. 

We must not, however, forget, that if the 
author had adopted what we here recom- 
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mend, the magnitude of his work would 
have been considerably increased, unless 
something had been omitted which is now 
inserted ; but we have not yet noticed any 


any thing that may be justly called a su- . 


perfluous article. Of the writer’s ortho- 
doxy we have no more reason to entertain a 
doubt, than we have to question his catholic 
spirit, or to charge him with a readiness to 
curse those whose creeds happen to differ 
from his own, By all who hold the fun- 
damental articles of our common faith, this 
work may be perused with great advantage. 
It contains in its notes and exposition a fund 
of valuable biblical information, and com- 
prises within a narrow compass the varied 
opinions of learned men, on numerous 
points of doubtful interpretation. 

With the amiable spirit which the author 
uniformly displays, we have been much 
pleased, and would recommend it as wor- 
thy of imitation by all who have something 
more important to present to the public, 
than the localities of their respective creeds. 
To the pious and moderate, whether Cal- 
vinists or Methodists, within the of our 
national establishment, or embodied among 
Dissenters, we would strongly recommend 
this work, assuring them that it is only such as 
are madeof combustible materials, to whom 
any expressions which it contains can justly 
give offence. To the furious zealots of par- 
ty it may not appear sufficiently seasoned, 
but we persuade ourselves that it will be 
only from such as have ten times more 
bigotry than the author displays, that we 
shall ever hear such complaints. 


Review.—A Practical View of the pre- 
vailing Religious Systems go professed 
Christians, §c., contrasted with real 
Christianity. By William Wilber- 
JSorce, Esq. With an _ introductory 
Essay, by the Rev. Daniel Wilson, 
A. M. “12mo. pp. 465. Whittaker. 
London. 1827. 


THERE was something so novel in the idea 
of a statesman writing a treatise on i 

Christianity, that when this volume, from 
the pen of Mr. Wilberforce, first made its 
appearance, the sensation it occasioned re- 
semmbled that produced by the sound of the 
tocsin to the inhabitants of a country who 
dreaded the approach of a “foreign invader. 
Of this sensation, alarm was the distinguish- 
ing characteristic. Divines suspected that 
the member for Yorkshire was making an 
inroad upon their province ; the tomahawk- 
men of sect and party, were certain that 
the subject was far beyond his comprehen 
sion; the moralists of Drury Lane, of the 
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Haymarket, and of Sadler’s Wells, hoped 
to find an accommodating reduction in the 
standard of religious principles ; and even 
Lord Whisker and Lady Curl had no ob- 
jection to condescend to look over the table 
of contents, when the more important avo- 
cations of the theatre, and Vauxhall, would 
afford them leisure for the purpose. In the 
mean while, the character of Mr. Wilber- 
force was so well known, and his reputation 
so firmly established, that the apprehen- 
sions of the former were counterbalanced 
by hope, and the expectations of the latter 
were not wholly divested of fears. 

Under this strange diversity of feeling 
the treatise before us underwent its ordeal of 
examination, and came from the crucible 
with a brilliancy of lustre which neither 
bigotry, scepticism, nor calumny has ever 
been able to tarnish. From one or two 
quarters, indeed, some feeble efforts of op- 
position arose ; but, having lived their day, 
they disappeared, and ultimately perished 
in their own insignificance. In the mean 
while this work obtained a wide’ and 
rapid circulation. Three or four editions 
were exhausted in the first few months; 
edition upon edition followed during the 
succeeding years; and so permanent has 
been the demand, that it has now arrived at 
the fifteenth impression. Translations have 
further been made into most of the Euro- 
pean languages; and the reprints in Ame- 
rica, it seems, have amounted to twenty- 
five editions. 

The design of this work was, not to erect 
the standard of Christianity on a new 
ground, but to dissipate the clouds with 
which it had been enveloped by false phy- 
losophy, and to remove the rubbish which 
vice and custom had accumulated to inter- 
cept the reality of its character. In the 
accomplishment of this task, the author has 
proceeded with a more than Herculean 
vigour, without being diverted from his 

urpose by the sneers of infidelity, the 
rowns of power, the sanctions of custom, 
or the fever of enthusiasm. 

The source and the necessity of practical 
Christianity, as well as its character and im- 
portance, the author has —_ in a light 
that is at once commanding and amiable ; 
and, from the extensive circulation which it 
has obtained, it is pleasing to reflect, amidst 
the prevailing vices and dissipation of the 
age, that, throughout the community there 
is no inconsiderable pumber who know how 
to appreciate this valuable production of 
his pen. By the warm, the sanguine, and 
the demi-fanatical, who mount guard over 
doubtful propositions,‘and despise truth un- 
less arrayed in a particoloured garment, he 


has been charged with being too unevan- 
gelical; while, with a vast throng of mar- 
ketable moralists, he has been accused with 
being too rigid and severe in exploring 
their principles, and in inspecting their 
actions. From such opposite ——_ 
ments, it is reasonable to infer that he has 
chosen a central path, equally removed 
from danger and extremes. 

Of this work, the Rev. Mr. Wilson, in 
his preliminary discourse, has given a cha- 
racter that is at once impartial and highly 
favourable. The circumstances under which 
it started into existence, the moral and po- 
litical state of the community, the ferment 
occasioned by the revolution and philoso- 
phy of France, and the laxity of principle 
prevailing in this country among the higher 
orders and middling classes of society, he 
has delineated with a masterly hand, and 
shewn from the whole the happy adaptation 
of the author and his work to meet the 
exigencies of these complicated occasions. 

To the present generation this work is 
too well known to require any recommenda- 
tion. It has found its way into the libraries 
of the wealthy and the great, and, with few 
exceptions, has obtained the favourable 
opinion of all denominations; even by 
those who are unfriendly to evangelical 
truths, and the religion of the heart, as 
furnishing the true basis of all genuine mo- 
rality, it is mentioned with much respect ; 
and the niche it now occupies among select 
Christian authors, will unite with its own 
intrinsic merit, to give it a passport to pos- 
terity. 

Review.— The Character and Offices of 

Christ, illustrated by a Comparison 

with the Typical Characters of the Old 

Testament, in a Series of Discourses. 

By the Rev. John Crombie, A. M. 

Minister of St. Andrew’s, Scotch 

Church, London. 8vo. pp. 480. Un- 

derwood. London, 1827. 


Tue author of this volume, not so much 
distinguished by originality of conception 
as by a judicious selection of useful and in- 
teresting matter, is one of the ministers of 
the Scottish presbytery of London, in con- 
nexion with the established church of Scot- 
land. Though not so remarkably celebrat- 
ed as some of his brethren, he possesses, in 
a far higher degree, a sober discriminating 
judgment, a quality of immense importance 
in an expositor of divine revelation. 

We are far from depreciating imagina- 
tion, which under proper management may 
embellish, illustrate, and o~liven the dis- 
cussion of topics, which, a frequent 
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recurrence, are in danger of becoming stale 
and uninteresting ; nay, more, where there 
is no imagination, or where it is very defec- 
tive, originality in the thought, in the ar- 
rangement, or in the expression, is not to be 
expected : imagination is the parent of in- 
vention—the basis, if not the essence, of 
genius; where there is no imagination all 
is naked and sterile: spring, in its verdure, 
fragrance, flowers, and blossoms, is not 
more different from winter, than the writ- 
ings of the imaginative from those of the 
dry and frigid. 

Making these concessions in favour of 
imagination, we have to remark, that judg- 
ment is necessary to restrain and direct its 
operations ; otherwise its airy visions may 
be mistaken for realities: matter of no mo- 
ment may engross almost exclusive atten- 
tion; the trodden path may be left simply 
because it is trodden: in the rage for ori- 
ginality, exploded errors are raised from 
their graves, where they had slept for cen- 
turies; the general and current opinions 
are reversed ; paradoxies started and main- 
tained ; the importance of particular opini- 
ons exaggerated, to the disparagement of 
the rest; common opinion encrusted with 
an air of mystery, or dressed in antiquated 
and obsolete language; doctrines seldom 
treated held up for more utility than those 
which at present are generally discussed ;— 
the piety, knowledge, and talents of men of 
former times extolled, and those of the pre- 
sent age derided and despised; men ac- 
cused of holding sentiments they never en- 
tertained : by such proceedings, men of real 
ability, of decided piety, of great zeal and 
exemplary diligence in the Christian mi- 
nistry, often fritter away their influence on 
the public mind ; it being utterly impossible 
to respect decisions formed not by patient 
inquiry, not by a candid and impartial ex- 
amination of the bible; but first imagined, 
then announced, then affirmed, then en- 
forced on the acceptance of all, under pain 
of being held ignorant, or weak, or luke- 
warm, or irreligious, or secret enemies of 
God and his truth. 

The types, like unaccomplished pro- 
phecy, afford great scope for the excursions 
of a wild imagination ; it is therefore for- 
tunate that the discussion of them has fallen 
to the lot of a mind so well trained, and so 
equally balanced in its various powers, as 
that of the author of the above work. 

Those who have not studied the types, 
yet desire to become acquainted with them, 
will find in this volume all the light hitherto 
shed on the subject ; the materials are se- 
lected with great skill; the views of preced- 
ing writers are carefully examined; the 
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arrangement is perspicuous and natural ; 
the expression simple and easy ; the illus- 
tration copious and appropriate ; the appli- 
cation of the truths displayed, touching and 
impressive. 

2ven when the reader may be disposed 
to differ from the author, he will feel con. 
strained to admire the ardour of his piety, 
and the rectitude of his intention; he will 
not be disgusted orrepelled by any claim 
to superior discernment, by a reckless de- 
nunciation of other writers, by virulent at- 
tacks on Chnistianity not paid and patroniz- 
ed by the state, or by arrogance, self- 
conceit, and oracular dogmatism. 

The author is an honour to the Scotch 
presbytery of London ; and, if not the most 
brilliant, is one of the most useful of its 
members. 


Review. — The Newtonian System of 
Philosophy, explained by familiar Ob- 
jects in an entertaining Manner, P had 
the Use of Young Persons. By Tom 
Telescope, M.A. A New and Im- 
proved Edition. By James Mitchell. 
18mo. pp. 162. Tegg. London. 1827. 


Tuts little work is closely printed, adorned 
with many illustrative cuts, and neatly put 
out of hand; its appearance in every re- 
spect corresponding with the important 
subjects of which it treats. 

The introduction is somewhat humor- 
ous, but not uninstructive. It contrasts the 
ignorance, avarice, and contemptible cha- 
racter of a young gamester, with the en- 
lightened aspirations of a juvenile com- 
panion called Tom Telescope, who prefers 
a philosophical apparatus to a game at 
cards, and prevails on an assemblage of 
youths to throw aside the painted 
board, and attend to his repetition of what 
he can recollect of nine philosophical lec- 
tures, which he had just heard delivered at 
his school. Consent being obtained, Tom 
begins with matter and motion ; and pro~ 
ceeds with the structure of the solar sys- 
tem; atmospheric phenomena ; magnetism ; 
mountains, rivers, and oceans; minerals, 
vegetables, and animals; and concludes 
with a lecture on man. 

The manner in which these lectures are 
conducted is both pleasing and instructive, 
while the language, reasonings, and descrip~ 
tions, taken in connexion with numerous 
well-executed cuts, cannot fail to be intelli- 
gible to any common capacity. Independ- 
ently of the manner, these lectures embody 
a fund of scientific information ; and, per- 
haps, we shall hardly outstep the bounds of 
moderation, were we to assert, that they. 
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include, in a condensed form, the essence, 
if not the outline, of those truths and facts 
which it is the business of science and phi- 
losophy to inculcate. 

To young persons of both sexes, who 

prefer knowledge to ignorance, truth to fic- 
tion, the realities of the universe to the 
friskings of a dancing master, and a tele- 
scope or air-pump to the ace of spades, 
this little volume will be a valuable acquisi- 
tion. Inthe rational and instructive amuse- 
ment which it cannot fail to afford, mul- 
titudes grown to maturity, 
“Whose souls proud science never taughtto stray,” 
may find the birth of intellect, and gradu- 
ally merge from mere animals into reason- 
able beings. Unless it be to those who 
are deeply read in the philosophy of na- 
ture, we know not a single c in the 
community who may not derive consider- 
able benefit from perusing the lectures of 
Tom Telescope. 


Revrew.— The Christian Poet, or Selec- 
tions in Verse on Sacred Subjects. By 
James Montgomery. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay. 12mo, pp. 440. Whit- 
taker. London. 1827. 

Tue transcripts which compose this volume, 

are in general taken from authors whose 

writings are but little known in the poetical 
world ; and several pieces are more indebted 

for the pages which they occupy, to their a 

proximation to Calvary, their 

tiun on Parnassus. 

In our perusal of this work, we must, 
however, be guided by its title, which evi- 
dently influenced the compiler in making 
his selections; and, without adverting on all 
occasions to poetical merit, view it as a col- 
lection from about one hundred and fifty 
authors, of ‘pieces that have a favourable 
bearing on Christianity. We have, how- 
ever, no more right to infer from hence, that 
ali those poets whose works have not been 
quoted, were hostile to revelation, than that 
all whose names appear, were friendly to 
the sacred subjects which they have embel- 
lished by their versification. 

In making his selections, Mr. Montgo- 
mery has gone back to the cradle of the 
English muse, when in her puling infancy 
she was rocked by Chaucer, and taught to 
lisp in inharmonious numbers. To the 
great mass of readers we do not think these 
will be~the most pleasing specimens, or 
that they will derive any recommendation 
from the antiquated garments in which they 
appear. There are, however, many others, 
in which the fervour of piety and the beau- 
ties of poetic diction are combined, some 
of which will serve to reseue ‘the names of 


their authors from oblivion. To such as 
are not so highly favoured, the subject will 
furnish a passport to respect, and the name 
ef Mr. Montgomery, known as the com- 
piler, will ensure to this volume a extensive 
circulation. 
Revrew.— Oriental Observations and Oc- 
casional Criticisms, &c. By John Cal- 
laway, late Missionary in Ceylon. 12mo. 
pp. 92. Holdsworth.’ London. 1827. 


Tue author of this little volume professes to 
illustrate several hundred passages of Scrip- 
ture; through the medium of various cus- 
toms and manners still practised in Ceylon, 
and in numerous parts of continental In- 
dia. Many of these are derived from his 
own personal observations, and others are 
too well attested to leave room for any 
doubt as to their authenticity. We have 
perused them with much interest, and can- 
didly admit that he has fairly made good 
his pretensions. In construction, contents, 
and arrangement, this work bears some 
resemblance to ‘ Harmer’s Observations,” 
though on a much more diminutive scale ; 
and, within a narrow compass, it contains 
much useful information. 

By these elucidations, many passages that 
appear obsolete and foreign to European 
manners, acquire a degree of propriety, and 
a force of expression, which would be other- 
wise unknown. It was our intention to 
give a few instances as specimens, but the 
want of room compels us to desist. 

Independently of the illustrations which 
these Oriental incidents and historical sketch- 
supply, they furnish, though in a de- 
hed. manner, many local features, of pre- 


es 
tac 
vailing customs and prejudices still retain- 
ed in India, that have been handed down 


from remote antiquity. Viewed only in 
this light, they will well repay the reader 
for his time in perusing this volume ; while 
in their adaptation to illustrate peculiar 
passages in the sacred writings, they furnish 
a still more ample remuneration. 
Review.—Fitful Fancies. B 
Kennedy. 12mo. pp. 198. 
London. 1827. 
Fitrut Fawnctres is a book that seems to 
have been subject to fitful criticism, and 
the paroxysm has been either favourable or 
unfavourable to the author’s genius, just as 
it has happened to arise from the sanguine 
or morbid temperament of the reviewer. 
The articles are sixty-three in number, and 
their. character is nearly as diversified as the 
subjects .of which they treat. Some are 
cold, duil,.and prosing; while others are 
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lively, vigorous, and full of animation. In 
several, there is such an exuberance of fine 

ic frenzy, as would be sufficient to. sup- 
ply others with spirit, that are wholly des- 
titute of ardour. This, however, is no more 
than might naturally be expected from an 
author whose fancy is troubled with fits ; 
and allowing criticism to.be afflicted with 
the same disorder, we may expect to find 
applause and condemnation balancing each 
other, according to the character of the 
article selected for animadversion. 

There is no one composition that can be 
taken from this volume, which may be 
deemed a fair specimen of the whole. 
Some pieces might be selected that would 
place its general character too high, and 
others might be given that would depress it 
too low; and in either case, though both 
would be within the range of truth, the 
representation would be unfair. It is, how- 
ever, but just to state, that the author has 
not acted like the managers of London stage- 
coaches, who always put the best horses to 
draw the vehicle out of town. His early 
pages are occupied with some of the worst 
pieces in his volume. They improve as we 
advance, but we meet with many ups and 
downs before we arrive at our journey’s 
end. The following we consider to be as 
fair a specimen as we can well select with- 


out advancing to either extreme. 


A SATANIC BATTLE-CHANT. 
“ Satan.—Powers! that sway the dominions of ill, 
Whose bounds, thanks to man, are increasing still, 
From Le thrones in the thunder-cloud look be- 
neath, 
On the ~ work of your kinsman Death ; 


A host of Earth’s children have met in hate, 
They'll banquet on blood, ere they separate. 


Chorus of Fiends. 

The better for thee! 

And the better for thine ! 
The wolf quits his lair, 
And the vulture speeds there, 

On their tyrant to dine. 
Their fangs shall be red, 
In the flesh of the dead ! 
Ho! good luck to the siga! 


Satan.—Powers ! whose doom is ever to bear 
The wish to impart your own keen despair ; 
Your pangs, while yon yonder scene behold, 
May loosen a moment their scorpion-fold. 
See and rejoice at the blackening sky ! 

Hear and bid hail to the murder-cry ! 
Chorus of Fiends. 
Hail! Hail! to the ery— 
Ne’er was music so sweet, 
As the battle-yell, 
And the bannings fell, 
When great heroes meet; 
For a name, or for ore, 
To make fat, with their gore, 
The turf at their feet. 


Satan.—Powers ! whose sole joy’s to le well 
Pray that Earth’s reptiles may never know, 

How madly they work each other’s wo, 

Damning th lves for a specious name, 

Religion—Liberty—Fortune—Fame ! 
110.—voL, x. 


Chorus of Fiends, 


the wretched race, 
To the last, never see, 
*Tis a lie that leads 
To whate’er deeds, 
Engender misery ; 

And ne‘er may they know 
How littie of wo, | 

. Did love rule them, would be! 

p- 


Review.—The Plymouth and Devonport 
Guide, with Sketches of the surrounding 
Scenery. By Henry E. Carrington. 
12mo. pp. 300. Longman. London. 
1828. 


WueEwn a volume, under the title and cha- 
racter of “A Guide,” is presented to the 
public, an idea is generally conveyed, that 
it is of local application. The truth of this 
inference will be most readily admitted ; 
but it does not thence follow, that the in- 
terest it is calculated to excite must be as 
circumscribed as the incidents it records, 
the history it details, or the beauties of na- 
ture which it describes. This will in no 
small degree depend upon foreign and ad- 
ventitious circumstances, and there are few 
places on which these circumstances have 
looked with a more favourable aspect than 
the towns and scenery through which Mr. 
Carrington here offers to conduct us. 
Plymouth and Devonport have long been 
known in the maritime history of this coun- 
uy’ the former as a celebrated emporium 
of commerce, and the latter as a principal 
lace of rendezvous for the royal uavy: the 
bene has also been distinguished by the 
strength and commanding position of its 
garrison, and the latter by the situation and 
importance of its arsenal. Of late years 
these towns have been considerably im- 
roved by the number and elegance of their 
ildings, the augmentation of trade, the 
establishment of several valuable institutions, 
and the increase of their inhabitants. From 
the extension of Stonehouse, which lies be- 
tween them, these towns have been so unit- 
ed, that, to an entire stranger, scarcely any 
evidence would appear of their distinct ex- 
istence. The aggregate of their population 
is estimated at about 70,000 souls, inde- 
pendently of those who are occasionally 
drawn hither by pleasure, merchandise, or 


war. 

The surrounding country exhibits nearly 
every beauty that nature, either inJher ru- 
dest form, as on Dartmoor, or as embellish- 
ed by art on the banks of the Tamar, can 
be expected to display. The Breakwater 
will transmit to distant generations an im- 
perishable monument of what human power 
and enterprise are able to accomplish, re- 
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pelling the viclence of the hostile elements 
in the ocean, as the fortifications which pro- 
tect these towns, furnish them with security 
on the land from the attempts of an invad- 
ing foe. It is through these varieties of 
nature, of art, of human ingenuity, of com- 
merce, and of war, that the work before us 
offers to become our guide. 

The materials of which this volume is 
composed, are arranged under the names of 
the three towns, Devonport, Stonehouse, 
and Plymouth; and in their agrgegate 
amount they comprise one hundred and 
twenty-six articles, which are particularly 
described. Many of these belong exclu- 
sively to the town under the name of which 
they stand ; but several others, that lie be- 
yond the boundaries of their municipal pre- 
cincts, may be considered as common pro- 
perty, to which neither place has an exclu- 
sive claim. 

Independently of the above towns and 
their immediate appendages, the whole of 
which is minutely etailed, the author ven- 
tures on the ocean, and then makes excur- 
sions into the surrounding country. To 
accomplish this, he fixes one leg of his com- 
passes in the above towns as his centre, and 
with the other sweeps around from the Ed- 
dystone, to Ramehead, to Trematon Castle, 
to Tavistock, to Ivy Bridge, to Saltram, 
and the Mew Stone, encircling towns, vil- 
lages, hamlets, seats, antiquities, and pecu- 
liarities, such as art and nature have either 
conjointly or distinctly supplied. 

er the district comprehended within 
the above general outline, the author has 
travelled in every direction, and from each 
spot has collected a valuable mass of col- 
lateral materials, with which he has enriched 
his volume. The history of the Eddystone 
Lighthouse, of the Breakwater, of Trematon 
Castle, of Mount Edgcumbe, Pentillie, 
Cotehele, Lydford, and St. Germans, is par- 
ticularly interesting, and his description of 
Dartmoor is well adapted to the gloomy 
magnificence and solitary grandeur of this 
district of desolation. 
Within the towns themselves, the descrip- 
tions that are given of public buildings, 
religious, benevolent, naval, military, and 
commercial, are full and satisfactory. 
modes of local conveyance, and the facili- 
ties for travelling, both by land and water, 
are also presented to the reader’s attention, 
‘aceompanied with such branches of useful 
information as must render the work valu- 
able to every stranger, whom business or 
amusement may draw to these scenes of 
mercantile activity and national strength. 

This volume is ornamented with several 

i ic views of the towns and ad- 


jacent scenery. These are by Worsley; 
ae both in design and execution they do 
much honour to the artist and the art. The 
paper on which the book is printed is 
remarkably stout and ; and the typo- 
graphy, by Byers, of Devonport, will be 
name as a printer. 

The author, we understand, is the son of 
N. T. Carrington, the well-known author of 
“ Banks of Tamar,” and “ Dartmoor,” 
whose genius has been matured by the 
shades of adversity, and without a 
or friend has forced itself upon the world 
by the intrinsic brightness of its corus- 
cations. 

The style in which this “ Guide!” is 
written, when unobstructed by impedi- 
ments, is vigorous, copious, and perspicu- 
ous, varying with the subject described, 
and accommodating itself to the whisper- 
ings of Favonia, and the fury of Boreas. 
To H. E. Carrington, with all his father’s 
genius, we wish something more remunerat- 
ing than his father’s fate. 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 

1. Cheltenham Lyrics, and other Poems, 
by Hal Hardynge, Gent., (Simpkin and 
Marshall, London,) is a pamphlet which 
eannot lay much claim either to notice or 
admiration, from the number of its pages, 
or the decorations of its exterior ; but to the 
lovers of poetry it will be rendered inte- 
resting by the purity of its sentiments, and 
the harmony of its numbers, The Lyrics 
have undoubtedly a local allusion; but 
they will nevertheless be rendered pleasing 
by their tenderness to all whom the fra- 
grance of Parnassus can regale, 
on the Death 


2. An Ele, of Joseph 
Butterworth, .» late M.P. for Dover, 
and other Poems, by H. R. Griffiths, 


(Hatchard, London,) have already been par- 
tially laid before the public. The former ap- 
peared in the Imperial Magazine for May 
last. Since that time it has undergone some 
trifling corrections, and is now connected 
with eight smaller poems in the pamphlet 
before us, and illustrated with several inte- 
resting notes. These compositions are ren- 
dered respectable by their poetical merit ; 
but, independently of this, the elegy derives 
its principal importance from the fidelity 
with which it delineates the character of 
the deceased, to whose. memory an ele- 
gant monument has been lately erected in 
the Methodist chapel, City Road, London. 

3. An Oration delivered before the 
Medico-Botanical Society of London, on 
Friday, Oct. 12, 1827, by John Frost, 
F.AS. F.LS. F.H.S., (Richter, Lon- 
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don,) is neat, comprehensive, and expres- 
sive. It details, in an intelligible manner, 
the character and progress of a society that 
is rapidly advancing in tation, under 
the patronage of some of first gentle- 
men of the age. Its design is to discover 
the medical virtues of the vegetable king- 
dom, and to apply them to the relief of 
human maladies. 

4. A Memoir of Miss Frances Augusta 
Bell, §c. of Kentish Town, near " 
by the Rev. Johnson Grant, M.A., (Hat- 

ard, London,) delineates in a pleasing 
manner the early piety, talents, death 
of an amiable young lady, whose virtues 
and example are every way worthy of imi- 
tation. Labouring under bodily afflictions 
and constitutional weakness, through a con- 
siderable portion of her life, which termi- 
nated in her sixteenth year, her memoir 
cannot be expected to furnish much variety. 
She is chiefly remarkable for the piety of 
her character, her early development of 
intellect, her observations on sermons which 
she had heard, and the themes and letters 
which the biographer has incorporated in 
his 

5. Adaptations of Scripture to Family 
Devotions (Whittaker, London,) cannot be 
viewed with indifference by any attentive 
mind. Under twelve distinct — — 
passages of scriptures are arranged, and wit 
each of these them of prayer is connected. 
The whole is confined within a narrow 
compass, but the variety is as great as the 
limits will allow, and, what is of more con- 
sequence, the subject matter is founded on 
the basis of 

6. son ating Christianit 
more offectaally Heathen, {lang 
man and Co., London,) is a neat closely 
printed little volume, replete with incen- 
tives a grand object which it has in 
view. It principally inculcates the neces- 
sity of purty in pvoutien of those, who, 
by their liberality, encourage missionary 
exertions, for without this, the blessing of 
Heaven can hardly be expected to crown 
their labours with success. 

7. A Popular Introduction to Algebra, 
Sc., by Henry Ottley, (Steill, London,) 
exhibits this science im an attractive form. 
It is professedly designed chiefly for the use 
of mechanics, and such as wish to acquire 
an insight into its first principles, without 
the a of a master. To accom- 

ish this purpose it seems admirably adapt- 
in the commencement. In some — 
lars Mr. Ottley differs from most of his pre- 


decessors and contem ies ; but science, 


is always susceptible of improvement. The 
student, on perusing this little book while 
prosecuting his inquiries, will derive some 
valuable assistance from the original matter 
which 

8. Original Anni lymns, 
ed to Services of Sunday 
by Mrs. Gilbert (late Taylor,) (Holds. 
worth, London,) bring a strong recommen- 
dation by the name of the fair authoress ; 
but a stronger one by their originality of 
thought, simplicity of expression, and har- 
mony of numbers. 

9. The Bible Story Book, second series, 

the Rev. B. H. Dr , (Westley and 

vis, London,) is a very neat little volume. 
Its tales, founded exclusively on Scripture 
incidents, are both amusing and instruc- 
tive. They are illustrated with many well- 
executed wood cuts, which will render them 
the more acceptable to children, and the 
more useful for their instruction. 

10. The diverting History of John Gil- 
pin, with six Illustrations, by George 
Cruikshank, and the Illustrations without 
the Tale, (Tilt, London,) cannot fail to 
prove entertaining to those who are pleased 
with humorous exhibitions. Cowper, the 
author, is too well known to require 
remark, and the diverting tale of John Gil- 
pin has been almost universally read and 
admired. The wood cuts designed by Cruik- 
shank are comic in a high d and dis- 
play the versatility of his genius, as well as 
the abilities of the engravers, to much ad- 
vantage. 

11. The Harmonicon, a Monthly Jour- 
nal of Music, a new series, No. 1, Jan. 
1828, (Leigh, London,) will be found 
highly entertaining by all the lovers of 
music, and particularly by such as are in. 
terested in what is going forward in the 
empire of harmony. It contains biogra- 
phical sketches, anecdotes, and incidents, 
of several celebrated musicians, and fur- 
nishes historical accounts of the state of 
music in foreign parts. The new tunes 
that are introduced will procure for them- 
selves a favourable tion, and confer 
no small share of scientific honour on their 
authors. 

12. Considerations on Lots, the Unlaw- 
fulness of Games of Chance, &c.(Me Phun, 
Glasgow,) look with a terrible aspect on 
gamesters of all descriptions, from the titled 

rofligate, down to the thoughtless school- 

y. This little work was first published 
in America. It has since been reprinted 
in Glasgow, under the direction of William 
Symington, who has prefixed an introduc- 
tion, and added an appendix. The prin- 
ciples are scriptural, and the language is 
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serious, plain, and highly argumentative. 
An appeal so solemn, made to rational 
beings, has a right to demand an‘impartial 
hearing, and if all could be induced to lay 
aside gaming until they had fairly answered 
the arguments which this book contains, 
the makers of cards and dice would soon 
have to seek some new employment. 

13. A plain Statement of the Evidences 
of Christianity, divided into short chap- 
ters, with Questions annexed to each, §c., 
by Francis Knowles, (Wightman and 
Cramp, London,) may be read with much 
advantage, not only by the children of Sun- 
day schools, for whom it seems principally 
designed, but also by their teachers and 
patrons. The evidence is both condensed 
and simplified, and every term of difficulty 
is explained in the margin. 

14. A Sermon on the Death of the Rev. 
D. Me Allum, M.D., by J. Crowther, 
(Mason, London,) is highly creditable both 
to the author and the deceased; to the for- 
mer, by placing the character of his friend 
in a serious and amiable light, so that the 
living may be instructed by the dead; and 
to the latter, by leaving behind him a name 
and character susceptible of such an honour- 
able exhibition. 

- 15. An Address delivered at the Ordi- 
nation of the Rev. John Bell, J. Crow- 
ther, and others, by Richard Watson, 
(Mason, London,) will be read with much 
interest by all who feel solicitous for the 
extension of Christianity. In this address, 
Mr. Watson has touched on most of the 
leading topics that should influence a pious 
minister in the conscientious discharge of 
his duty, and pointed out, under various 


heads, in what that duty consists. His style 


is clear and energetic, and instructs by ex. 
ample, while conveying the precepts which 
the address is intended to communicate. 

16. A few Practical Observations upon 
the existing senate a Laws, by a Man of 
Business, (Sherwood, London,) lay before 
the public an extensive scene, in which the 
unfortunate may learn how to be honest, 
and the unprincipled be taught how they 
may become still greater rogues. We 
would advise all who are making prepara- 
tions for the Gazette to procure a copy of 
this pamphlet. 

17. Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter, 
has lately, in several of its numbers, fallen 
into our hands; but no words within the 
reach of language can adequately portray 
the scenes of tyranny, injustice, and inhu- 


manity, which they drag into open day. 
Some of the crimes which they unfold are 
of such colour and magnitude, that we 
think devils might hesitate to own them. 


O England! England! slavery ‘is thy 
curse ! 

18. Carmen Natale, a sacred melody, 
the words by the late Rev. Legh Rich- 
mond, the music by Henry John Gauntlett, 
(Seely, London,) is not more entitled to 

t from the names of the respective 
authors, than for the harmony of their seve- 
ral compositions. The lines are plaintive, 
denoting the march of time, and the brevity 
of human life, and the music breathes the 
same spirit through all its notes. - 

19. The House, or No Preach- 
ing in the n Air throughout the Ci 
being serious address to the 

ight Hon. the Lord Mayor, &c., by the 
Rev. G. C. Smith, -(Wakefield, London,) 
is a spirited article, and contains arguments 
that can never be refuted, except on the 
ground of municipal expediency. In this 
large pamphlet, as well as in his field- 
preaching, Mr. Smith displays a fearless- 
ness of character, that would furnish one 
essential qualification for the work, which, 
in the metropolis, he has been compelled 
to abandon. Two other pamphlets, “An 
Address to Mr. Thomas Phillips,” and ‘the 
Floating Chapel,” by the same author, are 
written in a similar strain; but their appli- 
cation being nearly personal, they are not 
calculated to excite general interest, 

20. The further Progress of Colonial 
Reform, &c., (Hatchard, London,) is a 
ogy me which very nearly belies its title. 

t shews that the progress of reform is 
stationary ; that reformation in pretence has 
reformed just nothing in reality; and that 
the parade of colonial effort to ameliorate 
the condition of the slaves, is little better 
than “a ly account of empty boxes.” 

21. The Infant Scholar’s Magazine, 
vol. J, (Stephens, London,) is very neat 
in its appearance, and, for young children, 
is valuable in its contents. The pages are 
adorned with many wood-cuts, illustrative 
of objects in pastime, scenes of domestic 
occurrence, or subjects in science and natu- 
ral history, and filled with articles that will 
please and amuse the infant mind. 

22. Rudiments of Music, c., by D. E. 
Ford, (Westley, London,) is a small pam- 
phlet, accompanied with some illustrative 
examples in notes, designed to instruct the 
learner in the first principles of musical 
knowledge, and from perusing both in their 
combined character, the student may acquire 
some useful information. 

23. The Elementsof Astronomy, treated 
in a plain and famikar manner, (Harvey 
and n, London,) will be found ex- 
ceedingly useful for young persons; and 
even to those who have grown to maturity 
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without any knowledge of astronomy, this 
little treatise will communicate many valu- 
able ideas. The language is as plain as the 
subject will allow; and at the end, such 
terms are explained as were used through 
necessity, yet required elucidation. 

23. The Young Servant’s Instructor, 
&c., by Esther Copley (late Hewlett, ) 
(Simpkin and Co., London,) comes before 
us in a series of questions and answers, 
which embrace nearly the whole circle of 
moral and domestic duties. The advice is 
uniformly wholesome and judicious; and 
were the principles recommended, consci- 
entiously adopted and followed, we should 
not hear of so many quarrels between ser- 
vants and their employers. 

25. Apology for the Modern Theology 
of Protestant Germany, translated by 

m. Alleyn Evanson, M.A., (Palmer, 
London,) is intended to vindicate the Pro- 
‘testant system of that country, from the 
charges brought against it by the Rev. Hugh 
James Rose, M.A., in a series of discourses 

reached before the University of Cam- 
bridge. This apology abounds with seve- 
rity of language, and the arguments which 
it contains, rather nibble at the expressions 
of Mr. Rose, than refute the serious charges 
of degeneracy which this author has brought 
against the present state of German theology. 

26. The Child’s French Friend, being 
Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabulary for 
the use of Children, by A. A. Allison, 
(Simpkin and Marshall, London,) is a little 
book, admirably adapted for children about 
to acquire the elementary principles of the 
French tongue. It will lay a foundation 
for more general knowledge, when years 
shall have expanded the intellectual powers, 
and prepared the mind for the use and 
application of terms that may be now com- 
mitted to memory. 

27. A Practical Sketch of the Charac- 
ter of David, by Robert Newstead, 
(Holdsworth, London,) is a tract designed 
for children. It details the life and cha- 
racter of David, in a pleasing, because 
familiar manner, and through all its pages 
inculcates piety and the moral virtues. 


> 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE WESLEYAN 
METHODIST NEW TEST ACT. 

Mr. Epiror, 
Srr.—I have read with mingled feelings of 
— regret, and satisfaction, the fol- 

wing passage in the Imperial Magazine 
for December 1827. 

“ Wesleyan Methodists’ New Test Act.—While 
other bodies of dissenters have been using ever 


exertion in their power to procure a repeal of, 
the old Test Act, this community have contrived to 
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call a new one into existence. It passed during 
their late session of Conference held in Man- 


chester, and is as follows:—* The Conference 
resolve, That it is the ‘acknowledged right; 
and, under existing circumstances, the ‘ indis- 
ay ae duty, of every Chairman of a district, 

ask all candidates for admission upon trial 
amongst us, if they believe the doctrine of the 
Eternal Sonship of our Lord Jesus Christ, as it 
is stated by Mr. Wesley, especially in his Notes 
upon the first chapter of the epistle of the He- 
brews, to be agreeable to the holy scriptures ? 
and, That it is also the « acknowledg right,’ 
and under existing circumstances, the ‘indis- 

ensable duty, of the President of the Con- 

erence for the time being, to examine particularly 
upon that doctrine, every preacher proposed to 
be admitted into full connexion, and to require 
an explicit and unreserved declaration of his 
assent to it, as a truth revealed in the inspired 
oracles.” 

My surprise and regret were excited, sir, 
by the encroachment on the liberty of con- 
science, and the right of private judgment, 
(which are the glory of Protestantism,) 
which characterizes the preceding article, 
on a point by no means essential to salva- 
tion ; and my satisfaction arose from the 
courage manifested by the Editor of the 
rr Magazine, in thus exposing this 
“ New Test Act” to public animadversion. 
That the thing in question is itself equivocal, 
is I think evident, notwithstanding the de- 
claration of “The Conference,” that “it is 
a truth revealed in the inspired oracles.” 
If so revealed, it is, I presume, an easy mat- 
ter to point out the chapter and verse 
where it is recorded ; the authority of which 
would certainly be equal to that quoted, as 
in “ Mr. Wesley’s Notes upon the 1st chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Hebrews.”— But 
if “the eternal Sonship of Christ” be really 
a doctrine of Divine Revelation, is it not 
strange ‘that Mr. Watson should be unable 
to lay his finger upon the decisive text or 
texts, in the course of 91 p spent en- 
tirely in an abortive effort to establish this 
doctrine ?* on the 90th page of which, 
so far from imagining he had carried his 
point, Mr. W. observes,—that “the question 
still recurs: Is the eternal Sonship of 
Christ a doctrine of Scripture?” A ques- 
tion which he finally leaves unanswered ; 


* Mr. — Moore also wrote a pamphlet on 
the same subject, both being in opposition to 
the doctrine which is laid down by Dr, Adam 
Clarke, in his Note on Luke i. 35. ; and in reference 
either to Mr. Watson’s ur Mr. Moore’s pamphlet, 
(I know not which,) I extract the following ob- 
servation from a private letter, addressed to myself, 
by one of the parties to that controversy.—* One 
Pamphlet written opens the Note on Luke i. 36.— 
turned fifty-seven leaders and local preachers in 
one Society to the doctrine of the Vote, against the 
doctrine of the Pamphlet.” And the writer adds, 
“1 could tell you —_ conversions, or, as the 
Pampblet men would say, perversions,than these, 
yes, by a thousand fold greater !’—Over the minds 
of these men, therefore, it is to be presumed the 
dictum of the Conference can have but little in- 
fluence ;—and in order to reconvert them, scrip- 
tural proof will be absolutely necessary. 
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but immediately adds,—“ If it be rejected 
because the Bible is lesition on ~ subject, 
the proceeding is legitimate.”—Now, sir, 
I state my ows conviction that “the Bible 
is silent on the subject ;” and hence, not in 
a presumptuous spirit of defiance, but in a 
spirit of anxious solicitude for the discovery 
of truth, I respectfully, yet firmly, challenge 
“the Conference” either to prove its asser- 
tion, or to act upon Mr. Watson’s fair and 
liberal principle, which sanctions its rejec- 
tion, upon the silence of Scripture. 

The peculiar interest, sir, which this 
question excites, arises from the conviction 
of some of its advocates on both sides, that 
its decision involves “the essential Deity 
of the Lord Jesus Christ :” those on Dr. 
Clarke’s side of the question, agreeing with 
him, that the term Son necessarily implies 
a derivation of nature; and that conse- 
quently, no son can be either eternal, self- 
existent, or coeval with his father: while 
those on Mr. Watson’s side contend that 
the term necessarily implies the eternal co- 
existence of the Son with the Father ; which 

ition Mr. W. himself illustrates by say- 
ing “ Derivation may be an essential attri- 
is so in fact. It is an 
essenti of the sun to give light ; 
and the sawed of the light is he ot 
co-existent with the sun, because an essen- 
tial a: And hence, Mr. W. 
so far as to insinuate that the act of the 
Father in begetting the Son was not “a 
voluntary act,” but the “necessary” re- 
sult of the Divine mode of existence.t 
Few of Mr. W.’s readers, I apprehend, will 
feel satisfied with the evidence afforded by 
this mode of reasoning ;—which is neither 
more nor less than a petitio principii ; and 
is, moreover, liable to many formida- 
ble objections, which I cannot here enu- 
merate. 

Fallacious as it is, however, this princi- 
ple ap to form the basis of Mr. Wat- 
son’s theory, on which he attempts to found 
the doctrine of a derived Deity on behalf 
of the Son and Spirit, in his Theological 
Institutes ;{ the very rock which Dr. Clarke 
labours to avoid, and on which, he-says, if 
it be admitted, the doctrine of the Essen- 
tial Godhead of Jesus Christ must neces- 
sarily be wrecked: a consequence which 
Mr.W. will find no little difficulty in evading. 
For if, as Mr. W. asserts, “The Father 
communicates the Divine nature to the Son ; 
and the Father and Son (subsequently) 
communicate it to the Spirit,” then it is 
plain, that neither the Son nor the Spirit 
possessed it inherently, i. e. originally in 


© “ Remarks on the Eternal Sonship.” p.87. 
+ Ibid £Vol. i. p. 505. 


themselves, or eternally ; and uently, 
neither of them can be the Supreme God, 
although both may be essentially Divine ; 
nay, as the immediate offspring of Deity, 
they must be so. 

The doctrine of the eternal communica- 
tion of the Divine nature, which is an es- 
sential branch of Mr. W.’s theory, appears 
also to be involved in insurmountable diffi- 
culties ; for the Son and Spirit must either 
have existed, or not existed, prior to the 
act of communicating the Divine nature to 
them—(for there appears, according to Mr. 
W. to have been a successive communica- 
tion, first, to the Son alone, and secondly, 
from the Father and Son to the Spint, 
which acts, therefore, could not be either 
simultaneous or co-eternal.) Now, if the 
Son and Spirit existed prior to their recep- 
tion of the Divine nature, they must have 
so existed as inferior Beings; but if they 
did not exist previous to it, then they could 
not be ome in their duration; and con- 
sequently, in either case, they could not, 
either one or both of them, be the eternal 
God. And again: if, as we must suppose, 
the Divine nature.constitutes the essence of 
their vital existence, and they received that 
nature by communication, then it is plain 
that they both owe their very existence to 
the Father, and consequently, even though 
that existence were eternal, it cannot be 
inherently self- ; and, therefore, 
upon this hypothesis of Mr. Watson’s, in 
whatever light it be viewed, neither the 
Son nor the Spirit can be the eternal, self- 
existent God. 

Finally, if it be said that the existence of 
the Son and Spirit is coeval with their pos- 
session of the Divine nature, and that both are 
eternal, this contradicts the successive com- 
munications said to be made to the Son 
and Spirit ; besides involving the absurdity 
of supposing two eternal Beings who are 
not self-existent or independent. 

To connect, however, the term with 
a “ begotten Son,” appears to involve still 
greater difficulties pa any other branch 
of the system. For what is the idea neces- 
sarily attached to the “ begetting of a Son ?” 
Does it not evidently imply the production 
of that Son, as an intelligent, self-con- 
scious Being?—Unquestionably it does. 
But what conception can be formed of 
an act of eternal production? If it be 
susceptible of any definitive idea, it is that 
of a production always in progress, but 
never accomplished ! And is it thus that 
the Scriptures characterize the Divine gene~ 
ration of the Son of God? Where, I ask, 
is this written in the Bible? And where 
are “ Mr. Wesley’s Notes on Heb. i.” to be 
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found sanctioned by Divine authority? God 
says to Jesus Christ, “Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee!” And Mr. 
Wesley says, “this day,” then signifies 
“the day of eternity ;” that is, as I under- 
stand it, that God always was, and always 
will be, employed in begetting a Son !* 
And, sir, is it in this boasted age of light 
and liberty of the 19th century, and in 
this land so famed for liberty of conscience, 


that this dogma must be forced up the 
throat of every candidate for the ministry 
in the Wesleyan Methodist Society ; and 
that, whether it emanate from the heart, or 
merely resound from the lungs? O tempora ! 
O mores! Are we going back to the dark 
ages of Popish tyranny ? 
I am, sir, yours, &c., 

London, Dec. 34,°1827. S. Tucker. 


* IL would not here misrepresent the doctrine in 
| wy map the meaning, I believe, is not merely, that 
the Son of God was “ begotten before all worlds," — 
i. e. within that space of duration which preceded 
the creation of the universe, and which is usually 
distinguished by the phrase, “eternity a parte 
ante ;” but that it was an eternal act,—that is to 
Say, an act coeval and commensurate with 
eternity. Now, yee is that which hath neither 
beginning nor end ; and “an eternal act” must par- 


ticipate in the same attributes ; hence, such an act 
can have neither commencement nor termination : 
and, therefore, it is quite a fair question to pat to 
the advocates of this doctrine, Whether the act 
of the divine generation has ever yet been ac- 
complished, or if it be still in progress? For if 
ever it were terminated, it then lost its character 
of “an eternal act.”—and the advocates of the 
doctrine should be prepared to tell us when its 
operation ceased. 


CHINESE METHOD OF PRESERVING LIFE IN CASES OF SHIPWRECK. 


Srp e as the following figure may appear, we are indebted to the Chinese for the inven- 
tion, by whom it has long been in use, and by which many lives have been preserved. By 
them it is called “‘ The Bamboo Habit,” from being made of that buoyant material ; but 
deal, or any other light timber, will answer fully as well. It consists of four pieces of 
wood about a man’s length, placed horizontally, and at right angles, in parallel pairs, and 
tied firmly at the four corners, the opening being just sufficient to allow the head and 
shoulders to get through, as represented in the figure, and then tied securely to the body of 
the person using it.—See Bamsoo Habit. Jamixson. 


GLEANINGS. 


Indian Tornado.—The shades of evening ap- 
roached as we reached the ground ; and just as 
he encampment was completed, the atmosphere 

w suddenly dark, the heat became oppressive, 
nd an unusual stillness presaged the immediate 
setting-in of the monsoon. The whole appearance 
of nature resembled those solemn preludes to 
earthquakes and hurricanes in the West Indies, 
from which the East in general is providentially 
free. We were allowed very little time for cenjee- 
ture : in a few minutes the heavy clouds burst over 
us. © ® © | witnessed, says Forbes in his Oriental 
Memoirs, seventeen monsoons in India, but this 
exceeded them all-in its awful appearance and 
dreadful effects. Encamped in a low situation, on 
the borders of a lake formed to collect the sur- 
rounding water, we found ourselves in a few hours 
in a liquid plain. The tent-pins giving way, ina 
loose soil, the tents fell down, and left the whole 
army to the contending elements. It requires a 
lively imagination to conceive the situation of a 
hundred thousand human beings of every descri 
tion, with more than 200,000 elephants, camels, 
horses, and oxen, suddenly overwhelmed by this 
dreadful storm, in a strange country, without any 


know! of high or low age ; the’'whole being 
covered by an immense lake, and surrounded by 
thick darkness, which prevented our distinguishing 
a single wbject, except such as a vivid glare of 
lightning displayed in horrible forms. o lan- 
guage can describe the wreck of a large eneamp- 
ment thas instantaneously destroyed, and covered 
with water ; amid the cries of old men and helpless 
women, terrified by the piercing shrieks of their 
expiring children, unable to afford them relief. 
During this dreadful night, more than twe hundred 
persons and three thousand cattle perished, and 
the morning dawn exhibited a shocking spectacle. 
Singular Predictton.—Baron Polnitz relates the 
following aneedote of M. de Dankelman, minister te 
Frederick I., then only Elector of Brandenburgh : 
Frederick paid a visit to his minister, at a house 
he had lately bnilt, and on his looking very earn- 
estly at a picture in a private room, Dankelman 
told him that that picture, and all he saw, would 
soon be ‘his majesty’s. Whe king desired him to 
explain himself. He replied, that he should soon 
be so unfortunate as to incur his displeasure; that 
his estate would be forfeited; he himself would be 
arrested, and thrown into the Spandau prison ; 
but that after ten years’ confinement, bis inno- 
cence would be made manifest, his estate restored 
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to him, and he should obtain his majesty’s favour. 
The king, who was much attached to Dankelman, 
ridiculed the whole as a visionary surmise, and was 
going to swear by a New Testament, which lay on 
tho wable, that the prophecy should never come 
to pass ; but the minister held his hand, and begged 
him not to take an oath, which it would not be in 
his power to keep. The Baron observes, that 
Dankelman was disgraced, and committed to Span- 
dau prison,and thence to Peitz ; his estates were 
confiscated, and his prediction verified, except in 
the term of his imprisonment, for he was confined 
een years. It is said, that Frederick I1., on his 
accession to the throne, offered him the office of 
minister, but he excused himself, an account of his 
great age, and long seclusion fiom the world. 

Importance of a ,Farthing —Every alteration 
of a farthing on a quartern loaf within the bills of 
mortality in London, will make a difference of 
£ 2200 on the sum weekly expended in bread. 

The Ionian Islands.—The system of education 
which was so laudably introduced into the Ionian 
Islands by the liberal efforts of Lord Guildford, 
has been productive of the following results :— 


Islands’ Names. Inhabitants. Schools. Pupits. 


voce ... 

coe ices 

Cerigo..... 8,146 ... 
Total,. .176 398 

While to the inferior classes the blessings of 
education are thus dispensed, colleges have been 
established for the young nobility, who were abso- 
lutely destitute of all knowledge! The Greek 
Patois, which has hitherto been spoken in the 
Tonian Islands, is gradually changing into the more 
elegant and copious langnage of continental 
Greece. A Te has also been established by 
Lord Guildford. Although it has existed but two 
years, it tains 30,000 volumes of select authors ; 
most.of them contributed by the noble lord. 

Van Diemen’s Land is a hilly country, and gene- 
rally covered with forests. The valleys in parti- 
cular are heavily timbered; there are, howevér, 
particular spots like the American prairies. In 
some places the woods are so open, that a waggon 
might be driven through them, but in others there 
is an undergrowth of brushwood which is imper- 
vious to all but the savage natives. The forest 
trees are generally from two to three feet in dia- 
meter, but some extend to ten or twelve; and in 
theinterior of one of those immense trunks, a man 
may fix his residence, and have his bed, fire-place, 
cooking utensils, &c. Land is cleared in the same 
way asin America. The trees are cut about three 
feet from the ground. Very often, when one is cut 
it is supported by the next, which, as well as a 
third, must sometimes be cut before one will fall. 
As they are too full of sap to burn, they must be 
eut into short lengths, and dragged away by oxen, 
the labour of moving them being far greater than 
that of felling. The work of clearing is ex- 
tremely expensive. Most of the trees are ever- 
and the forests, of course, retain their 

auty all the year; but not a few of the trees 
shed their bark, some annually, and others at long 
intervals. 

Of the animal tribes, the most troublesome are 
the mosqnitoes and ants. The latter in some places 

» are prodigiously numerous, ‘and one species of a 
frightfal size. They are of a red colour, about 
three-quarters of an inch long, and, when once 
established in a house, cannot be expelled. The 
erawl over the floor, chairs, tables, upon the bread, 
in the sugar-dish—every where. They do not bite, 
however, or their bite ifmot so painful as to be 
noticed. Their nests are under ground, with a 
sort of funnel-shaped hollow for an entrance, at 
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the bottom of which one or more keep watch. If 
but a particle of sand tumble down, they issue out 
instantly, and if the offender be a black ant, as 
often papas. he is seized and carried down, and 
treated of course as cannibals treat their pri- 
soners. The black ants dwell in hillocks a foot or 


<n inches high, which they raise out of the 


Rattle of Navarino.—We have seen the panora- 
mic representation of this memorable naval! en- 
eeeest. exhibited in the Bazaar, Baker-street, 

‘ortman-square, London, and gazed with admira- 
tion on the wonderful accuracy with which art 
can imitate reality. The fire, the smoke, the dis- 
tant batteries, the fire-ships, sinking vessels, drown- 
ing seamen, shattered rigging, and all the confusion 
that may be supposed to attend on such a desperate 


‘eonflict, produce an effect bordering on enchant- 


ment. 
Diterary Notices. 
Just Published. 

Communion with the Dead; also, A Brother's 
Farewell, by S. R. T. 

The Family Catechist ; or Conversations on the 
Church Catechism. By the Widow ofa Clergyman. 

On Saturday, Decr, 8, 1827, was published, the 
first nnmber of the London Medical Gazette, being 
a weekly journal of medicine and the collateral 
sciences. 

The New Testament, &c. with a plain Exposi- 
tion for tae use of Families. By the Rev. Thomas 
Boys, M.A, 

Discourses on the Blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit. By Win, Orme. 

The Old Irish Knight, a Tale of the Fifth 
Century. 

The liistory of Susan Clarke, By the Rev. J. 
Jones. 

A Discourse on Justification by Faith. By the 
Rev. E. Bickersteth. 

An Estimate of the Human Mind, &c. 2 vols. 
By the Rev. J. Davies. 

Part f. of a New Version of the Psalms of David. 
By James Usher, Esq. 

rmons by the Rev. James Proctor, A.M. One 
vol. 8yo. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Character, 
Literary, Professional, and Religious, of the late 
John Mason Good, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c.: with 
numerous illustrative Selections from his unpub- 
lished papers. By Olinthus Gregory, LL.D, &c. 

In the Press. 

An Essay on the Application of Mathematical 
Analysis to the Theories of Electricity and Mag- 
netism. 

In one vol. Svo. a Practical and Pathological 
Inquiry into the Sources and Effects of Derange- 
ment in the Digestive Organs. By Wm., Cooke, 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 

A Second Edition of Sermons adapted for Family 
Banting. By the Rev. J. E. Jenes, of St. Edmund 


The first volume of “ The Works of the English 
and Scottish Reformers.” Edited by the le 
Thomas Russell, A.M. 

A second edition of “Sermons on various Sub- 
jects,” by the late Rev. John Hyatt. Edited by his 
son, Charles Hyatt. 

In two vols. post octavo, a second edition, much 
enlarged, of Hore Momenta Cravence; or, the 
Dialect of the Deanery of Craven, in the West 
Riding of the county of York. a 

The Second Part of the Rev. John Morison’s 


‘Exposition of the Book of Psalms, will be pub- 


lished on the Ist of March. The second edition of 
Part I. will be ready for delivery in a few days. 

On the Ist of March will be published, price 6d. 
No. 1, of the Churchman’s Magazine, to be con- 
tinued monthly. 
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